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TO PROTECT EXOTIC SPECIES. 


FEW weeks since we suggested a plan for stocking 
~ the east end of Long Island with deer, a project 
which we regard as entirely feasible. It is évident that 
measures of this kind are necessary, if we are to con- 
tinue to have any large game within easy reach of the great 
centers of the East. 

It is apparent that our supply of native game must, as 
things are going at present, soon Cisappear. Two courses 
are open to us to check its rapid diminution. These are (1) 
a shortening of the open season and a proper enforcement 
of the laws, and (2) the restocking of suitable localities with 
game which is-adapted to them. 

Any shortening of the open season is violently opposed by 
many men, who call themselves sportsmen, but who are 
unwilling, for the general good, to give up any part of the 
pleasure which they take afield. They are so short-sighted 
that they cannot see the inevitable result of the present 
unfortunate methods in general practice, and so they con- 
tinue to advocate the spring shooting of snipe and wildfow], 
the summer shooting of woodcock, the water-killing of deer, 
and other like abominations. For a number of reasons, the 
attempts to enforce the laws are far less successful than 
could be wished. The laws themselves are often faulty. Many 
of the State officials appointed for the purpose fail to do 
their duty, and the ignorance and opposition of large classes, 
among which these officials have to work, is a serious bar to 
success. 

The restocking of our covers has here and there been 
attempted in a desultory and spasmodic way by individuals. 
It has become quite a common practice to turn out quail in 
various localities, and what has been done in this way has 
resulted in very great benefit to certain shooting grounds. 
But to have any permanent value, such work should be 
undertaken on a far larger scale than has yet been attempted. 
In many localities here in the East large tracts of country are 
preserved by clubs, who post the lands which they own or 
hire, and employ men to look after the game. Often the 
grounds of several such clubs adjoin each other, so that two 

r three of these organizations may control a tract covering 
many square miles of territory. In such a case it is for the 
evident advantage of all that such bodies should unite in the 
work of restocking their lands, and should undertake it on 
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lish partridges, pheasants, hares and (if a protective law shall 
be enacted) deer should be liberated. In New Jersey, quail, 
English partridges and pheasants will do well. The experi- 
ment with the English game birds hus been so thoroughly 
tried in the last named State that its success appears no 
longer doubtful. It has been shown that they will thrive in 
that climate, but they should be protected so far as is possible 
from the attacks of vermin, and at first should have some 
fostering care. 

In the Adirondacks the game supply, while abundant, is 
not varied. Hares, grouse and deer are the only important 
game species now found there, for the black bear and the 
cougar are not sufficiently abundant to afford sport. In 
old times two noble species—the moose and the elk—were 
found there, but the last moose was killed more than twenty 
years ago, and the elk is known there only by tradition and 
by the fact that now and then his decaying antlers are turned 
up by the plow. There is no reason why both these sp2- 
cies might not again be made to inhabit their ancient home 
on the headwaters of the Hudson. The ownership of the 
land in the Adirondack region is such as to make the protec- 
tion of specimens of large game turned out there very casy 
Large tracts of lands are owned by corporations, many of 
whom employ, to look after their tracts of forest, men who 
might also guard the introduced species from danger until 
they had become established. 

One thing is essential before any attempt at stocking can 
hope to be successful. Laws are needed and should be en- 
acted by all the States for the protection of exotic species of 
game birds and animals. Such laws should provide penal- 
ties far more severe than those attaching to the laws for the 
protection of our native game. Such exotic species and 
their offspring should be regarded, for a time at least, as 
private property, and it should be as much an offense to 
attempt to capture, wound or kill them as to attempt to in- 
jure the farmer’s turkeys or his cows or horses. Such a 
law is greatly needed at present, and it is to be hoped that 
there will be no difficulty in getting the Legislatures of some 
of the States to pass it. 


CHANGING MILITARY ARMS. 


oe is, we understand, a very pretty scheme afoot 

looking to some changes in the small arms of the. 
United States regulars and the New York State militia. We 
do not know how extensive the plan is nor how much of 
the $600,000 set apart by Congress for the militia it is pro- 
posed to consume in the little piece of legerdemain. 

At present the New York State militia use the Remington 
.50-caliber gun as the official arm. It is not a desirable one, 
partly because it was turned off quickly and cheaply at the 
time of the contract for production, and partly because 
at this day, in military arms especially, a .50-caliber weapon 
is looked upon as too large a bore for accurate work at long 
ranges. Witha picked and tried weapon at 500 yards the 
Remington State model does fairly well. Above that dis- 
tance, nobody would try to hit anything. 

The regular army weapon is the Springfield caliber .45, a 
very handy piece in many respects, but with a great trap- 
door breech, very unmechanical and antiquated when com- 
pared with some of the newer makes of rifles. There are 
now a number of magazine rifles distributed about the vari- 
ous army posts, and it is the general impression that the 
single loader ‘‘has got to go,” and that the coming arm is to 
be a weapon capable of an instant change from a single 
loader to a magazine piece. 

It would be a very nice plan indeed if all the small arms 
now in the hands of regulars could be gathered together, 
fettled up a bit and then distributed among tbe militia at a 
fair valuation. The regular army men could get hold of 
the Congressional fund, have a new make of long-range, 
magazine rifle put into the hands of the regulars and every- 
thing would be lovely. 

In fact, a change is needed in the New York State arm; 
but let it be made in the direction of progress. The Rem- 
ington breech action, for a single-loading military arm, is 
strong enough and simple enough to suit any critic. There 
are 20,000 of them in the hands of the militia and in State 
arsenals. Except in very few instances they are in good 
order, and it would be a very simple matter to fit a new 
barrel of smaller caliber, perhaps taking the government 
.45-85-500 cartridge, and in this way the uniformity of cart- 
ridge could be maintained between the regulars and militia, 
while the latter would not get one obsolete arm in exchange 
for another of the same sort. With a board appointed from 


long to decide on a barrel, and for sixty or seventy-five 
thousand dollars the change could be made in every arm now 
owned by the State. This would be the sensibie way 
Whether it is the plan which General Farnsworth will fol- 
low remains to be seen. With a shorter barrel, having 
more metal in it than the present one, a steadier shooting 
weapon would result; one which the men could take back to 
long ranges and use in effective target work. 

The Inspector-General of Rifle Practice of this State could 
readily inform himself touching the tendency of that Spring- 
field breech action to ‘‘stick” and get out of order. At the 
recent fall meeting at Creedmoor with picked ren from 
among the Engineer Corps, there was constant complaint 
about the manner in which the Springfield did not do its 
work. In this regard the Remington is now far ahead of the 
Regular weapon, and it would seem like inviting trouble to 
take a lot of old Springfields for the Remingtons we now 
have 

If there are any rifles to be sent to the junk heap to.appear 
again bored out as cheap shotguns, let the Springfield go, 
and for a while, at least, or until something better than the 
U. 8. A. gun is offered, our men will manage to worry along 
with the amended “gas pipe.” 


A ResectED Hotipay Girt.—Our esteemed contempo- 
rary, the New York Herald, has been sedulously striving 
for a fortnight past to work up a mad dog scare in New 
York. A hydrophobia panic was the sort of a Christmas 
gift it proffered to New York. The proffered gift has been 
rejected; the public has not gone wild over the terrible con- 
dition of things pictured in the Herald’s columns; and the 
only substantial benefits accruing to anybody have been the 
columns of free advertising given the more or less sapient 
doctors who have paraded their hydrophobia lore in long- 
winded interviews. Noone appears to have been able to 
say anything too utterly senseless on this topic for the news- 
paper to print. If an editor or any other individual should 
stand on the street corner and raise the cry of mad dog, he 
would probably excite a commotion, though there might be 
no mad dog this side of Konstontinogorsk; but columns and 
pages of a newspaper given up to a false alarm will fall flat. 
Now it’s time to give the mad dogs a rest. 


Tue YE.LOwsTONE NATIONAL PARK.—In his annual 
report, the Secretary of the Interior recommends for the 
Yellowstone National Park an increased appropriation, the 
appointment of five additional superintendents, and the 
establishment of a court within the Park with exclusive juris- 
diction over all misdemeanors. These recommendations, 
we do not need tosay, are just and sensible, and show that 
Secretary Lamar appreciates the needs of the reservation. 
Now that the needs of the Park are understood at Washing- 
ton, we shall, with increased confidence of ultimate success, 
urge the speedy revision of legislation and the adoption of 
better means for the right care of the people’s pleasure 
ground, 





THE FoREsT AND STREAM’S GRIZZLIES are now on exhi- 
bition at the menagerie in Central Park, where they welcome 
visitors with the courtly grace of an older bear when he 
meets a tenderfoot in the down-timber. We have had sev- 
eral applications for the cubs; one from an animal tamer 
who wants to train the grizzlies for the stage. For the pres- 
ent the bears will remain at the Park. What the ultimate 
disposition of the bears will be has not yet been decided; it 
is something about which Formst anD STREAM will gladly 
take counsel of its friends. 


Wuy SxHoutp THEY INTEREST THEMSELVES? — A late 
issue of the Albany /owrna/—the paper once edited by George 
Dawson—says that the Eustern New York Anglers’ Associa- 
tion wishes to hear from *‘sporting men” about the fish laws, 
Why should the Angler’s Association care to hear from 
“sporting men,” and for what reason should ‘‘sporting men” 
interest themselves in the fish laws? A correspondent sug- 
gests that the Journal may have mcant ‘‘sportsmen,” and 
this is probably the truth. 


A Merry CHRISTMAS I8 THE ForREST AND SrTREAM’S 
GREETING to ils thousands of readers; and may each, 
whether shut in by Northern snow drifts or enjoying the 
genial glow of the Southern sunlight, find in this number 
something to add to the enjoyment of the season. 


Our Reapers will confer a favor by sending us the namee 


of such of their friends as are not now among the subscriber 


so large a scale as to make the result of their efforts a cer- | the National Guard—a board of experts, not a board covered '| of the Forest AND STREAM, but who would presumably 
tainty. Thus, in the case of Long Island clubs, quail, Eng-. over with gold lace and incompetency—it would not take ' interested in the paper, 
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TO THE WALLED-IN LAKES. 
III.—ON A MOUNTAIN BIDE. 

_ next morning, though the sky was still dark and low 

ering, I started with Yellowfish to climb a mountain and 
secure, if possible, a little meat for the camp. Birds were 
plenty, and there were fish in the lake; but we all felt a 
little longing for some good, fat sheep meat, and we were 
going to the mountains where the Indian had said that the 
sheep were so plenty that if we tried not to see them we 
could not help doing so. A heavy mist, which now and 
then lifted for a few moments and gave us brief glimpses of 
the black peaks beyond, still hid the tops of the mountains; 
but we hoped that as the sun rose higher the skies might 
brighten. 

We took a trail leading to the head of the lower lake, 
crossed the inlet, which was up to our horses’ bellies at the 
ford, and began to climb the hills on the west side of the 
upper lake. These hills, though smooth, are quite steep, 
and are for the most part covered with a thick growth of 
small aspens. A trail had been cut through these by a party 
of Piegans, who had been hunting here a year before, and 
the ascent for the first two or three miles was not very difli- 
cult. Every now and then we would ride out into a little 
open park, in one or two of which we saw fresh elk tracks, 
and as we mounted higher the aspens gave way gradually to 
spruces and then to pines. The climbing became more and 
more difficult for the horses, and at last we reached the top 
of a high hog back, above which the bare rocks rose in 
an ascent too steep for our animals to surmount. Leaving 
them here, we continued on our way through the snow on 
foot. 

It was a rough and difficult climb up a slope so steep that 
often it was necessary to scramble along on all fours, and at 
first over smooth grass, made doubly slippery by the snow 
which covered it. Then came the rocks, which in past 
ages had tumbled down from the top of the mountain, and 
over these our progress, though quite as slow, was less diffi- 
cult because we had a more secure foothold. Half way up 
this steep slope a few stunted pines grew among the ragged 
rock fragments, and through their snow-laden branches we 
forced our way. The top of the slope reached, we had 
left all vegetation. Before us nothing was to be seen but a 
wide expanse of gray rock and white snow which ran up toa 
vertical cliff, whose top was hidden in the dense mist. The 
clouds had all the morning hung about the mountain tops, 
and we were now fairly among them. It was impossible 
to see more than fifty or sixty feet in any direction, and 
hunting was out of the question. Any game that was not 
moving rapidly would be sure to see us before we saw it. 
We kept on climbing for a while longer, until the mist be- 
came so thick that it was useless to go further, and then 
halted and waited for it to clear away. Suddenly we heard 
# rattling among the rocks as of a stone rolling down the 
slope from a great height, and strained our eyes to see if we 
could detect through the mist any moving object, but it was 
of no use. Then Yellowfish and I looked at each other and 
nodded sagely and triumphantly, as who should say ‘‘there are 
sheep there.” A little later the noise was repeated, and we 
felt confident that it was caused by sheep above us setting in 
motion the loose stones. Through the dense fog we crept a 
few hundred yards higher up on the mountain, but as noth- 
ing could be seen, stopped again under the lee of a huge 
boulder many tons in weight. Beneath this was a narrow 
level space two or three feet wide and twenty long, where 
the sheep had stamped out beds for themselves. A keen wind 
was blowing and with the drenching fog had by this time 
made us both very cold. Yellowfish’s toes were sticking out 
of his torn moccasins and I was wet up to my knees. The 
cold damp mist penetrated to one’s very marrow. We spent 
an hour or two by this boulder, tramping up and down 
and beating our arms against our sides in fruitless efforts to 
keep warm. 

At length, seemingly disgusted, the Indian said, ‘‘Let’s go 
home.” I made an assenting gesture and he led the way 
down the slope. Just before.we reached the top of the 
Steep slope on which the pines grew, there came a fierce puff 
of wind, the fog below us disappeared, and gradually the beau- 
tiful lakes with their immediate surroundings were revealed 
Slowly the curtain which hid the mountain sides was lifted 
and in half an hour those on the west side of the lower lake 
were free from clouds. About the tops of the higher peaks 
beyond the upper lake little mist clouds still hung, clasping 
them in a close embrace, as though unwilling to be torn from 
them. 

At our feet lay the two lakes, the whole length of the 
lower and half the upper ene being exposed to view. The 
scenery of the latter is much the bolder of the two. The 
slope of the mountains from its lower shores is at first 
gradual, but a little back from the lake they lift themselves 
in sharp timbered acclivities. About five miles from its out- 
let, however, the mountains close together so as almost to 
meet, and the lake lies in a gorge between them, the rocks 
being nearly vertical on either side. It looks as though a 
narrow and deep channel had been cut through the top of 
the mountain range for the deep, dark waters to pass through. 
On the east the rock faces are dark gray and bare of timber, 
but on the west a timbered point of the mountain runs down 
nearly to the lake’s edge, where it breaks off into a precipice 
two or three hundred feet in height. Here the shores dip 
down so steeply that a few fect from them it is almost im- 
possible to find bottom. Beyond this point the lake grows 


wider again, and here for some miles it is bounded by bare, 
rugged mountains, snow-capped and seamed on their sides 
with ravines, in which are great drifts, sparkling and white 
near the summits, but gray and nearly dust-covered toward 
the water’s edge. On the east side of the lake a dozen 
mountains, separated by deep gorges, stand boldly out over 
the water, and in one of these lies a vast mass of ice, several 
hundred feet in thickness and reaching far back upon the 
mountains. What its length and width no one yet knows, 
for its northern and southern ends are hidden from view by 
the mountains on either hand, and it is far above the ob- 
server, but the dark green face of the ice cliff several 
hundred féet in thickness conveys some idea of its tremend- 
ous mass. 

Something of all this we saw as we sat upon the mountain 
side and watched the fog clear away. Down in the little 
bay where lay our camp we could see the white glimmer of 
the tent, and on the ridges beyond it were tiny dark dots 
which we took to be the horses. 

I was enchanted by the beauty of the scene, and was slow 
to respond to my companion’s remark, ‘‘Fog all gone; let’s 
go back,” and rather reluctantly rose from my seat and fol- 
lowed him up the steep ascent. Back we went, clambering 
over the rough slope until we were nearly at the foot of the 
great cliff which overshadowed it. We made our way slowly 
around the north point of the mountain, and into the black 
cafion which separates it from the one next to the northward, 
facing the bitter wind which now and then brought with it a 
blinding snow squall. Often from the rocks at our feet came 
the bleating cry of the little chief hare, curiously like the 
squeak of a penny trumpet, and the soft whistling twitter of 
the gray-crowned finches made cheerful music, little in keep- 
ing with the desolation that surrounded us. A ptarmigan 
walked out of our way as we advanced toward it, and once 
as I was sitting alone for a few moments on a rock, a martin, 
resplendent in his glossy brown coat and whisking his black- 
tipped tail, ran close by without perceiving me. 

The long and arduous climb was made in vain. We saw 
no sheep, and at length turned our faces down the mountain 
side and reached the horses. On our way to camp we saw 
two or three ruffed grouse, a fresh elk track and a good-sized 
bear track made since our passage earlier in the day. Just 
before dark we reach camp, wet, tired and hungry. 

The next day the whole camp turned out at an early 
hour, and, catching up the horses, made preparations for 
another hunt. We were,all to go, and only the two little 
dogs would be left behind to keep camp. 

The route followed was the same which we had taken the 
day before, but the prospects for success in finding game 
seemed somewhat brighter, because the day was much 
warmer and more pleasant. We rode across the inlet under 
a bright sun, though we could now and then see the mist 
clouds hurrying along high up on the mountain to which we 
were bound, aud sometimes its outlines were obliterated by 
a snowstorm. 

We rode across the inlet flat and climbed the ridges, now 
passing through dense thickets of low aspens and then out 
into pleasant parks, and through dark forests of spruces, 
always climbing higher and higher, until at length the hog- 
back was reached, where we must begin to climb on foot. 
Here we dismounted, unsaddled and tied up the horses. 

New snow had fallen since the day before, and we could 
see a quarter of a mile away, on another hogback, a well- 
defined trail where a number of large animals had passed up 
or down. Yeliowfish pointed to this evidence of the pres- 
ence of game with an air of great satisfaction, and we set 
out on our climb. 

The life of a sheep hunter i$ not one of luxurious ease. 
He must breast the steepest ascents, and must seek for his 
game over ridges, along precipices and up peaks, and follow 
it to its home among the clouds. Sometimes he can do this 
by means of a trail made by the sheep themselves, and he is 
fortunate if he finds such a path to the heights. More often 
he has to clamber laboriously over rough beds of jagged 
rock, along the faces of steep slopes, where a misstep would 
send him rolling down hundreds of feet on to the sharp rocks 
below; or over beds of sliding shale that yield and slip under 
the foot, often carrying him with them as the unstable mass 
is disturbed by his weight; or along narrow ledges where 
the vertical rock above and at the side offers no hand hold, 
and the abyss beneath, if considered, would shake the 
steadiest nerve. Worst of all are the steep faces of slippery 
clays sometimes encountered, where every muscle must be 
brought into play to keep feet and hands in position. When, 
as is frequently the case, the mountains are covered with 
snow and ice, the difficulties of climbing are of course much 
increased. The sheep hunter must have good lungs, tough 
muscles, 2 clear head and an iron nerve if he wishes to be 
successful in this difficult pursuit. Sheep hunting is no 
boy’s play, and in these mountains it calls forth all a man’s 
physical powers. There are—or rather there used to be— 
localities where it was possible to get these animals without 
such an expenditure of energy, but from most such places 
the sheep have long ago disappeared. Nowadays the man 
who kills a sheep usually earns it several times over before 
he gets the meat to camp. 

Clambering up the rough mountain side just where we 
had gone the day before, we turned off to the left instead of 
to the right and followed along under the inaccessible cliff. 
The climbing here was slow and difficult. The talus was 


composed of cubical blocks, from one to four feet in diam-! 


eter, with sharp edges and corners, and these were lying 
tumbled about confusedly over the whole mountain side. It 
was necessary to step from one to another of these snow- 
covered masses, and eften the stones were so nicely balanced 
that a man’s weight would cause them to tip and turn, and 
the result would be an ugly fall on the sharp stones. Each 
one of us got two or three tumbles during the day from this 
cause, and I think we all of us made up our minds that it 
was an extremely uncomfortable place in which to fall down. 

The rocks passed, we had for awhile easier walking along 
a sheep trail which led us over some quite firm shale. 

We had not proceeded very far before we came upon the 
track of a sheep made the day before in the snow, and Yel- 
lowfish pointed it out to me with the remark, ‘Maybe the 
rocks don’t fall down for nothing.” Now tracks were all 
very well, but we could neither fry nor roast them, and so 
they were not altogether satisfactory. Moreover the moun- 
tain side where we were, while it was a capital lying ground 
for sheep, was absolutely destitute of vegetation and so was 
not a feeding ground. The best place to look for game I 
have always found to be its feeding ground, and I was 
anxious to get to this. Here the only places where feed 
could be had was down on the hogbacks where the ridges 
came up to meet the slope of broken rock fragments, or else 
on top of the cliffs, at whose feet we then were. Moreover 
I had several times that morning heard the noise supposed 
to have been made by rolling rocks repeated, and had 
at length satisfied myself as to its cause. The day 
was clear and there was no mist in the air, so that we 
could see the whole face of the cliff above. At short inter- 
vals along this rocky face small springs broke out and trickled 
down it, and their waters, frozen during the preceding 
night, hung down in long icicles. The morning was warm, 
and as the ice melted, one of these icicles would every now 
and then break off, fall down some distance and clatter 
over the rocks with a sound very much like that which 
would be made by a stone rolling down the same slope. Now 
that the air was clear, one could distinguish, however, that the 
sound made was not exactly that which would be made by a 
rolling stone, that it was sharper and crisper and not sodull. 

During our passage along the mouatain side we crossed a 
number of different strata. There was no straight up and 
down climbing, but a great deal of slow creeping and 
scrambling along places which, though not dangerous, were 
sufiiciently bad to promise a good deal of discomfort 
if one got fairly started down the slope. Two or three 
times we had to cross beds of fine shale fifty or sixty yards 
in width. This shale was piled up just as steep as it would 
lie, and the addition of a little weight or the removal of a 
few fragments would start a portion of the bed to sliding 
down the slope. Now and then points of the firm underlying 
rock projected through the unstable bed, and we had to get 
from one such point to another as rapidly as possible. So 
one by one we would stride along through the moving shale, 
then rest a little and pass on to another island of rock, and 
at length reach what was really terra firma on the other side 
of the slide. As we crossed the moving mass we, of course, 
went down the slope with it and would thus lose forty or 
fifty yards in vertical distance in making the passage. These 
slides, though laborious, were not so unpleasant to pass over 
as some of the smooth dirt or clay slopes. These are often 
extremely steep and very slippery, so that it required the 
utmost care, on the one hand not to lose one’s balance and 
fall, and on the other not to have one’s footing give way and 
slide. In either ease the result would have been the same— 
an exceedingly rapid journey over the greasy clay for two or 
three hundred feet and then an abrupt halt on the rocks 
below. 

Over such ground we made our way for five or six hours, 
rounding the southern point of the mountain, but seeing no 
sheep. Sign was abundant enough, and some of it quite 
fresh, but all the indications, it seemed clear to me, pointed 
to the conclusion that this side of the mountain was the 
winter range of the sheep, and that until severe weather 
came on they must be looked for either on top or on the 
northern slope of the mountain. On inquiry of Yellowfish, 
who professed to have killed a number of sheep the year 
before, just where we were now hunting, I found that it had 
been late in November that he had done it, but before any 
heavy snows had fallen. Turning back toward the horses we 
retraced our steps, going along the mountain nearer its base 
—a most unwise proceeding, for it obliged us to climb ridge 
after ridge. Before we had got down to the timber we stopped 
to rest for a few moments, and the Indian, having nothing 
better to do, shot at a little chief hare among some boulders 
below us. Immediately after the shot, we heard, a couple of 
hundred yards below us in the timber, the characteristic 
cracking of sticks that told us that some elk were afoot. 
They did not show themselves, and gradually the sound of 
their movements was heard more and more faintly, until at 
length it was wholly lost. 

We kept on our way, and at length, after a most discour- 
aging walk over slippery, grass-covered hills and through 
some very bad down timber, we reached the horses. I was 
glad enough after saddling up to clamber on to old Jerry and 
ride him down, even over the worst and steepest parts of the 
trail. Yo. 


TOBOGGANING AND SNOW-SHOEING, borrowed from Can- 
ada, are growing in popularity as winter sports in this 
country. 
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Sor Christmas Week. 


“SHIFTLESS BILL.” 


A Christmas Sketch. 
Zz 





W BEN I first met him I was a boy of about fifteen and 

he was perhaps a year orso older. I had landed my 
litle duck boat where a seine was drying on a marshy shore, 
and with infinite difficulty I made my way through the 
coarse marsh grass, sticking fast in the soft muck at almost 
every step, toa tumble-down log hut back from the river. 
I had come out, as was my wont when a schoolboy, on a 
Friday afternoon to spend the night and the Saturday holi- 
day on the sluggish, muddy river that crawled through the 
swamps and marshes eight miles from my home. Usually I 
passed the Friday night curled up on the dried grass in the 
bottom of the little duck boat, with a big overcoat for a 
covering, but on the day I first met Shiftless Bill it had 
set in to rain steadily, and as I had no tent and no rubber 
coat, I ventured to seek a shelter for the night in the only 


house in sight at dusk, the tumble-down log hut aforesaid. 


When I knocked a timid knock on the door, an old, hard- 
visaged woman and an older, harder-visaged man both 
peered out at me in a forbidding sort of a way. Could I 
ut 1 would 


stay all night? No, they didn’t take lodgers. 
pay, and wanted only shelter and a place to spread my over- 


coat fora couch. They had no bed, but—would I sleep on 


the floor? Certainly. Well (after a whispered consultation), 
then I could come in. 
The interior was dark, ill smelling and otherwise forbid- 


ding. There were two flag-bottomed chairs, guiltless of 


backs or arms, and a home-made deal table. At one side 
was a curtain of faded calico, which probably concealed 
some sort of a couch, and in the furthermost corner of the 
room was a bluck heap of rags or clothing, which of the two 
I could not tell in the darkness. Even when the home-made 
tallow dip was lighted and placed upon the greasy table in 
a split piece of green wood which served as a candle stick, 
the light it furnished was faint and dismal, and only made 
the dark crannies of the room darker yet. 

‘Come f’m town?” asked the old man. 

“You: sir.” 

- “Got sot lines* in the river?” 

“No, sir; I’m just out for a paddle down to Egypt. I 
shall go back to town to-morrow night.” 

‘‘Humph! Eat supper?” 

‘*Yes, sir. My lunch is in the rubber bag.” 

The old man then relapsed into silence, lighted a pipe and 
drew toward him a bundle of dried flag, which he proceeded 
to plait intvu the shape of a corn basket, while his better half 
also lighted a pipe and devoted herself to the task of wash- 
ing up the cracked and yellow earthen dishes which had 
done duty for a recent meal, using a greasy butter tub in 
lieu of dishpan. As for myself, I felt the uncomfortable 
knowledge that I was an intruder, and an unwelcome one at 
that, and inwardly vowed that never again, so long as I 
cruised on that river, would I be found afloat without a 
rubber blanket or some shelter from rain that would make 
me independent of the natives of the marsh lands. 

An hour passed, and the man still plaited and smoked, 
and anon spat, with great force and unerring precision, 
through a chink between the log walls of the cabin where 
the mud had fallen out, but never a word said he. The 
old woman finished her dish washing, lighted one fresh 
pipe and then another, and busied herself glueing a patch 
on the toe of a rubber boot, but she was as dumb as her 
spouse. Another hour passed, similar in all respects to the 
first, and then I nodded on my chair, recovered suddenly 
and coughed, then nodded again and fell fast asleep. When 
I awoke, the old woman had vanished, and the old man was 
standing over me in red flannel shirt and home-knit socks. 

‘Blow out the light,” he said, ‘‘when ye’ve rigged yerself 
fer bed.” After which terse command, he drew the faded 
curtain aside and disappeared behind its folds. In five min- 
utes a profound bass snore, with the accompaniment of an 
asthmatic, intermittent gasp, told me that my host and 
hostess were wrapped in slumber. 

I spread my huge overcoat on the cleanest spot on the 
floor, moved the candle to the edge of the table, where I 
could reach it from my couch, and proceeded quietly to 
wrap myself in the generous folds of my improvised cover- 
let and couch combined. As I lifted my hand with a yawn 
to reach the candle in order to extinguish it, I thought 
I saw some slight motion in the heap of rags in the 
dark corner of the room. I held the candle above my head 
and peered into the dim recess, but saw no further move, 
and believing my eyes to have deceived me, was about to 
blow out the light when the heap of rags began to riseslowly 
toward the ceiling. Cold shivers chased each other up and 
down my back and the roots of my hair tingled. As the 
heap finally assumed the shape of an upright being and ad- 
vanced toward me my fright increased, and my terror was 
so intense that I lay there motionless, the candle still grasped 
in my left hand, unable to move. I say an upright being 
because at first there hardly appeared to be anything human 
about the object. As it came into the arc of light which my 
candle threw about me, however, I made out that it was the 
figure of a man or boy, tall, long-armed and brawny, with a 
great pumpkin-like head covered with a thick'tangled mass 
of yellow hair and two big, dull, vacant eyes, staring out 
from a face dirty, blotched and several shades darker than 
the hair. The clothes were few, scant in their fit and hang- 
ing in tatters. As I recovered in a measure from my fright 
and was about to speak, the boy raised a hand like a ham in 
warning gesture and whispered a low ‘‘Sh-sh!” Then he 
sat on a chair close by me, pulled from somewhere in the in- 
terior of his rags a dirty, torn volume of Goldsmith’s ‘‘Nat- 
ural History,” turned the leaves awkwardly until he came 
to a wood cut of a giraffe, and holding it in front of my 
eyes he whispered: ‘‘Is there sech hosses livin’ es that air?” 
_ I nodded my head in assent, and he looked at the cut mus- 
ingly for a moment, then returned the book slowly to the 
mysterious depths of his rags, and whispered with a smile. 
“They must be dod-durned good uns fer ploughin’.” 

I again nodded assent, and having now completely re- 
covered from my fright, I ventured a whispered ‘‘Who are 
you?” The boy looked cautiously around toward the cur- 
tains, from behind which the bass snore and the asthmatic 
gasp were still audible. Then he looked at me intently for 


a 


*“Sot lines’”—lines set at night across the river, baited at frequent 
intervals with worms, for catching catfish, A common night’s 
amusement there for the boys of the town. 



























companion to work with. Some complained that he had no 
pleasure in society and was entirely wrap up in himself 
and his filth, with not a tender chord in his heartstrings for 
any other living being. 


111. 

In that last complaint they wronged Shiftless Bill. He had 
pleasure in society—a certain very interesting society. With 
his friends, the chipmunks, and the squirrels, and the wea- 
sels, and the rabbits, and the foxes, he was perfectly en 
rapport. He would lie on his back for hours listening to the 
varied and beautiful notes which the catbird, notwithstanding 
a general impression to the contrary, can pour forth in 
delicious melody; and the partridge wooed his mate and 
drummed the love-beat on the hollow log in complete dis- 
regard of the fact that Shiftless Bill lay watching the occur. 
rence in plain sight underneatb a sumach. And Bill had, 
too, a tender sympathy in his soul for certain beings, to wit, 
vagrant dogs; and the harder their lot and the more evident 
their kicks and abuse, the stronger was the force of com- 
passion he felt for them; and many the poor wounded cur 
had Bill kept and tended, and nursed back to health and 
strength in his retreat in the leafy chestnut woods. 

* 


@ moment, then jerked his thumb over his shoulder to indi- 
cate the sleepers, and said, ‘‘Them’s my pap an’ mam. I’m 
Bill. Folks gen’rally call me Shiftless Bill. Dad says I 
ain’t right here,” tapping his forehead with a grimy forefin- 

r, ‘‘and neighbors say it’s Dad’s fault. When I was little 

ad bet Joe Lynch he could split a green mushmelon on my 
head with his aa open—so. It was hard work, but Dad 
won, with four tries. They say I hain’t ben right sence,” 
and the boy gave alow chuckle and seemed vastly amused. 
Then he leaned further forward and whispered lower, 
‘‘They didn’t know I was under them carpet rags to-night. 
Ef they had Dad ’d ha’ wolloped me. He allus wallops me. 
I don’t live home now, I live—outside,” with a wave of his 
hand to indicate the outer world generally. ‘‘I come here 
after powder an’ caps while they was berryin’, an’ got 
ketched inside.” Then he rose, walked as still as a cat toa 
cupboard, poured a small quantity of powder from a hora 
into his hand and from thence into a little cloth bag he car- 
ried; then picked out of a box not more than a half dozen 
G. D. caps, which he disposed of somewhere beneath his 
rags; then closed the cupboard door carefully, stole with the 
same cat-like tread to the cabin door, which he opened softly 
and with a farewell smile of absolute vacancy to me, the 
door closed noiselessly behind him and he was gone. : 

I blew out the candle and tried to sleep; but in vain. I 
could thixk of nothing but the vacant smile, the dark, 
blotched face, the frowsy, yellow hair, and the tattered gar- 
ments of Shiftless Bill. At last, after tossing and turning 
for two or three hours, I found that the rain had ceased, and 
rather than lie on that cabin floor for the rest of a sleepless 
night I rose, stole out of the hut and down to the river, 
turned the duck boat up to let the water run out, and then 
paddled away in the darkness until I had put two good miles 
between me and the log cabin. Then, tired with my exer- 
tion and the lack of sleep, I pushed the boat half its length 
upon a muddy point, laid my arm upon the stern deck and 
my head upon my arm, and sank to sleep. 
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Do you remember that peculiar winter of 1877, when great 
tons of snow fell early in December, and on the 20th, five 
days before Christmas, do you recollect how the south wind 
blew warm and all the great mass of snow and ice began to 
melt and rivers rose, and the only thing that saved the 
country from disastrous freshets was a sudden freeze on 
Christmas morning, when the thermometer went down with 
askurry? Well, that a Christmas after the four days’ 
thaw is the day I write of. The river near which Shiftless 
Bill kept his nomadic domicile rose rapidly, as did all the 
other rivers during the thaw, broke its ice and went thrash- 
ing along over its usually quiet course, carrying barrels and 
boxes, hencoops and fences, logs and driftwood of all kinds 
along with it; and on that cold Christmas morning the in- 
habitants of the little hamlet of Egypt were gathered in the 
meeting house, not only celebrating the birth of the Christ- 
child, but giving prayerful thanks that the good Lord had 
sent the freezing temperature at just the right time to pre- 
vent the further increase of the flood, which was already 
spreading over the flat meadow on which the hamlet was 
built, and which in another day of thawing weather would 
have carried away half the poor little dwellings of the vil- 
lagers. 

As the congregation filed out of the little chapel and drew 
their mufilers and ‘‘tippets” tighter around them as the nip- 
ping frosty air bit their noses and ears, a shout from some 
boys on the river bank drew their attention, and men and 
women both hurried toward the youngsters, who seemed 
stricken with intense excitement. As they came nearer to 
the river the people saw what had aroused the interest of the 
children. Just opposite the hamlet a small raft, probably a 
barn door, was careering downstream, and on this, running 
back and forth from one side to the other in an attempt to 
find a place to escape, was a large, powerful, noble looking 
Newfoundland dog. Just below the village a point jutted 
out into the stream, and some of the ice and debris brought 
down with the flood had caught on this point and made a 
wall at the edge of the shore some ten feet in height, the 
force of the current having carried many huge blocks of ice 
away up on the land. As the raft bearing the dog was swept 
in toward this icy barrier the intelligent animal stepped to 
the edge nearest the shore, and crouched as if for a spring. 
Would he leap into the water and try to swim to the point? 
A sudden shout from the spectators went up as the dog was 
seen to spring into the icy water and strike out for the shore. 
For a few moments only his black head could be seen as he 
struggled nobly to gain the land. At last he reached the 
wall of icy blocks which rose in an inclined mass of large 
broken cakes for ten feet above the water. If he could climb 
over this barrier he would be safe. The noble brute was 
seen to lift himself in the water and put his fore paws upon 
one of the cakes of ice He drew himself up a little, then 
his paws slipped on the glassy surface, and he fell back into 
the water. Again he tried it, and again; and each time with 
the same result. Then heswam along the wall to another 
place, tried there, and failed. The spectators on the bank 
had run down nearly to the point, and were watching the 
dog with intenseinterest. Suddenly a loud cry arose. Close 
in to the village shore, tearing along with the current at a 
mad rate of speed, was a huge mass of ice, larger than any 
one body that had gone down before. Its front was piled 
up high, its edges were rough and jagged, its present course 
would crash it against the wall at the point and crush the 
poor dog into a pulp with its force. On went the mass, and 
still the dog struggled in vain. There might be yet time for 
some agile man to climb out on that slippery wall and draw 
the animal up out of danger. Who would make the attempt? 
Oh, it would be a dangerous, mad journey out along that 
wall of uneven ice for a man to take, and after all, it was 
only a dog that was to be saved. On, on, rushed the great 
mass of ice; nearer, every instant nearer to the poor brute, 
whose struggles seemed to increase tenfold in the desperation 
of the danger which he seemed to realize. Suddenly a 
woman shrieked, and pointed with her uplifted arm. The 
crowd looked, and a shout louder than any heard yet arose 
from their throats. There, on the bluff at the head of 
the point, a strange, uncouth figure of gigantic hight, en- 
veloped in fluttering rags, with long, matted yellow hair 
flying in the wind, was tearing with great rapid strides 
down the declivity toward the struggling animal. For a 
moment he was out of sight and then he was seen again as 
he mounted the wall of ice to its crest from the other side. 
The mass was now almost upon the dog, which had ceased 
its struggles and was looking upward piteously at the a 
figure. He must hurry if he would save the brute. e 
makes his way with difficulty along the uneven, glassy 
cakes of ice, clinging with hands and feet for a safe support. 
Ah! he has slipped! But one hand has held with a giant’s 
strength, and he hastens along. He has slipped again, and 
again caught with his hands. Then with two quick mot- 
ions, he frees his feet from the ill-fitting boots that en- 
cumber them, and then, barefooted, he bounds like a chamois 
from cake to cake and crag to crag, with a daring and an 
agility that make the spectators hold their breath with ex- 
citement. sNow he is directly over the dog, and descends the 
almost perpendicular plane of solid ice more slowly. He 
is not a moment too soon, as the floating mass is within a 
few feet of the animal. He reaches out one long arm to the 
dog, says something in a sharp tone, and the brute in obed- 
ience makes one last effort to lift itself toward the saving 
hand. Alas! it has not the strength! The mass of floating 
ice is now almost upon them, and in another instant will 
crash into the wall with the force of a battering ram. ‘‘ Go 
back! Go back!” the people shout. He will not. See! he 


IL. 

It was a long time—rather more than three years—before 
I had another interview with Shiftless Bill. I had gone as 
usual for cruises on the river in the summer time; but the 
great, brawny form of the half-witted lad had never come 
under my notice, and I somehow began to look upon my 
first vision of him as a sort of dream, a nightmare which left 
more than the usual impression upon me. One warm day 
I heard the sweetest bird music that I had ever listened to 
coming from a willow copse close by the river. I landed 
my boat upon the grassy bank, stole to the edge of the 
thicket, and looked through into an opening beyond where 
the sun streamed in. There, in the midst of the sunshine, 
lying flat upon his back, listening with an entranced look in 
his eyes to the song of the bird, was Shiftless Bill, grown 
larger than before, more ragged than ever, dirtier in every 
way, and with lines of care or suffering drawn upon his 
face, but the same Shiftless Bill whom I had met so strangely 
in the log cabin three years before. A slight movement upon 
my part and a snapped twig brought him to his feet in an 
instant. Then he recognized me with the old vacant smile, 
picked up an old musket, the barrel of which was red with 
rust, and stepped out upon the grassy bank by my boat and 
me, where he sat himself down, dived into the recesses of 
his rags, pulled out the Goldsmith’s ‘‘Natural History,” 
thumbed the dirty leaves until he came to the cut of the 
giraffe, and then handed me the book, saying, ‘‘I’ve been a 
lookin’ fer ye. That readin’ tells about that air hoss. A 
girl read it to me wunst, but I want to hear it agin. Kin 
you read it?” 

I told Bill I could, and proceeded slowly to read the para- 
graph of about a dozen lines that described the ‘‘giraffe or 
cameleopard.” ‘‘Read it wunst more,” said Bill when I had 
finished. I read it slowly again, Bill following my words 
with his lips with closest attention. When I laid the book 
down what was my surprise to hear this uneducated, half 
witted monster reel off with perfect precision and without 
hesitation, the paragraph I had just finished, word for word, 
I believe. Then he grinned his vacant smile, and put the 
book away. 

I was becoming much interested in this strange being, 
and attempted a conversation with him. Where did he live? 
Live? Whanves he liked. Everywhere. In fact, if I 
wanted to know, he lived nowhere. Did he work? Work? 
Well, yes, sometimes, when he wanted money. What did 
he do with all the money he earned, if it were not imperti 
nent to ask? ‘‘AW on it?” He looked as if I was poking 
fun at him, then chuckled and shook his filthy rags in a 
paroxysm of mirth. Save it? Lord, no; he was no miser. 
Work was a disagreeable necessity sometimes, or sometimes 
a relief to the monotony of doing nothing. Work might 
provide him with an old pair of boots wien it was too cold 
to go barefooted, or a discarded horse blanket for his winter 
wardrobe, but there was no actual need of continuous work 
for any length of time. Where did he get his meals? 
Humph! he never had no meals, Vittles didn’t trouble him 
much. He mostly found ‘‘suthin’ ter eat’ when he was 
hungry. Raw turnips dug out of a field, sometimes raw 
potatoes, or corn, or ‘“‘tommatuses,” or melons, or apples, or 
berrics, or ‘‘sassafrax” root, were generally, one or the other, 
near at hand when he felt a desire to eat, but in winter he 
lived on bread, and then he had to do chores to get it. 
Didn’t he ever eat meat? No, he hadn’t touched pork, not 
since Dad had kicked him out, long ago. For the rest, he 
was contented with his lot; he knew where to find what he 
wanted when he wanted it; nobody meddled with him, 
and he meddied with nobody. The soft leaves in 
the hollow made by an uprooted tree were a 
enough bed in summer, for rain he didn’t care a rap, and 
when winter and cold a haystack or the straw in a barn was 
comfortable to bury himself in, and if they weren’t handy, 
why, a pig pen always was and the pigs knew him well and 
rather liked his company than otherwise. Wasn’t he ever 
cold? Cold? He didn’t know what cold was. And sick? What 
business had he with being sick? In his opinion it was only 
them that, drank rum, used tobacco, ate too much, or lived 
stuffed up in houses that was took sick. He never did none 
of them things, and did he look sick? I was safe to say that 
he didn’t. 

Shiftless Bill’s life, as I learned then and afterward from 
those who knew him, was singularly inoffensive. He was 
never known to be dishonest; never foul-mouthed; he had no 
bad appetites. When he was sometimes compelled to labor 
to obtain certain necessities he could accomplish with his 
wonderful strength more at the scythe, with the axe or the 
spade than any two men. He never took money for his ser- 
vices, asking for some discarded article of wearing apparel 
or a loaf of bread instead; and the only objection his ac- 
quaintances could urge against him was that he was extraor- 
dinarily dirty and unkempt, and therefore unpleasant as a 
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not give one the colic as gannet does. The turtle season was 
during June, July and August; while turtles were abund- 
ant the men lived high. They had to give up eating the 
eggs, which at first they liked, but which they Sound” pro- 
duced dizziness. 

One of their amusements was turtle catching. Their de- 
scription of the cautious manner of the old lady in approach- 
ing the spot where she proposes to reproduce, is good, but 
not new. As this letter is getting long, Ill skip it. They 
had considerable difficulty in procuring, uninjured, the 
turtle shell. Experts in shell gathering soak the shells, after 
the meat has been removed, several days in salt water, when 
they can be separated easily. Not being up in this business 
they tried the opposite course, drying it on the stove, with 
the result of losing much by cracking and splitting. The 
oil was very valuable to them for cooking and for lights. 
Green turtle and loggerheads were the varieties. 

Fishing was good. Baiting with conchs—which, by the 
way, were one of their food resources, but proved indigest- 
ible, however cooked—they caught plenty of barracuda, 
redsnappers, gropers, etc., and an occasional shark, which 
contributed to the fun, if not to the larder. Fishing was 
with them pretty much as we always find it—a problem in 
which luck was a large factor. Sometimes for a week they 
caught nothing, and at other times all they wanted. And 
they couldn’t find any peculiarity in the wind or weather 
worthy of being considered a ‘‘sign.” So they dried and 
salted for such emergencies. 

Sometimes, but not often, for their record is of but eight, 
a good-sized crawfish, about a foot long, varied their diet. 
I can’t understand why they didn’t get more of them; they 
are plentiful and cheap at Key West. 

Among their sources of discomfort were land crabs. 
These were of two kinds—one the soldier crab, and the other 
a little but excessively annoying creature of a very black 
complexion. These fairly swarmed, and while very dis- 
agreeable as bedfellows, proved, under the circumstances, 
still more so as messmates. . To keep them out of the shan- 
ties it was necessary to place tinned boards on edge across 
the threshold, for they were determined to be sociable. 

So the men lived along on their speck of land and waited. 
And as in succession the various articles of provision gave 
out, until at last, when we caine, their stock consisted of a 
barrel of wormy bread, 14 pounds of flour and boobies ad 
lib.—things looked shaky. 

They were plucky to the last, though. They came off to 
us for provisions, with no thought of abandoning their 
charge. They had twelve dollars among them, and intended 
to refit. When, however, the invitation to go with us was 
given, there was no dissent. So we hoisted in their boat, 
clothed and fed them, and have brought them back to the 
world. If wrong has been done them, the wrong was a 
great one. They are brave and honest men, and have been 
faithful to the last. PIsECco. 

[The caption of ‘‘Piseco’s” paper was given it by our- 
selves. The three men arrived at this port last week. | 


s descending lower! He has now no foothold, but with | of the —_ “The boatswain tight, the midshipmite and the 
his right hand grasps a small projecting ledge. His left | crew of the Nancy brig.” 
hand he reaches down, and seobietelie fingers in the shaggy | We hove them a line and they came aboard. One, an 
coat of the animal’s neck. He surely has not the strength | Alsatian, who seemed to be the leader, spoke English very 
to raise the huge dog in that position! Muscles of iron could | fairly; the two others, one German, the other a Hollander, 
not stand the tension! Ah, but he has muscles of better stuff | not much. They had come off hoping to be able to buy 
than iron then, for he lifts the great brute, and draws it, wet | provisions and clothing, and utterly ignorant of the fact of 
and dripping, out of the water. Horror! the ledge has given | their having been sent for. When, however, they heard of 
way under the weight, dog and man have fallen into the | our mission their minds were quickly enough made up, the 
icy water, and with a crash like loud thunder the great float- | temptation of returning to civilization being sufficient to 
ing mass of ice hurls itself against the frozen wall and breaks | overcome their sense of duty toward employers who had left 
into a million pieces! them on an utterly barren island to shift for themselves, and 
Women shrieked and fainted, and men ran for axes and | to keep guard over a pile of screened guano while waiting 
bars, and hurried out on the point. They climbed over the | for the said employers to return and gather up the results of 
battered remnants of the wall, and worked with a will to | their hard labors and sacrifice. 
pry and cut away the ice which held the bodies of the dog} From their statements, which agree, it appears that they 
and man. For hours they worked and would not give up, | had been engaged by a party of New York and Philadelphia 
but it was not until nearly dusk of that Christmas day that | merchants, through their agent, Captain Genet, an ex-sea 
their labors were rewarded—rewarded by finding the two | captain, to go to the Island of Roncador to collect guano. 
corpses, one the brute, and one not far removed from the} The original party consisted of fourteen, and were landed on 
brute, kind in his mode of life, but human and noble in the | the island inMay, 1884, the ex-sea captain being with them 
great unselfish heart that could meet death in the attempt | as superintendent. One of the men, Ryyp by name, was of 
to save one of the dumb kind which had been his only friends | this orignal party, and had thus spent over eighteen months 
in life, the only kind whose wuys he understood, and the | on the islet; the two others had been there about eight 
only kind which understood and loved him. months. Their contract was to collect the guano and ship 
They buried the man in the chestnut woods, and left no| it. Wages from $15 a month, and provisions, clothing, etc. 
stone and no sign but a mound that is now mossy and green | They dug enough to load three schooners belonging to the 
to indicate the spot where lie the remains of poor half-witted | company, each of which, on her departure for, they think, 
‘Shiftless Bill.” SENECA. Wilmington, N. C., carried away some of the working 
pe ee party. In November, 1884, they having been left without a 
visit a long period, and provisions running low, the super- 
intendent, with two men, started for Aspinwall in one of 
\ E were very much puzzled by the rather peculiar name | their boats, which had heen raised and decked. Having no 
given on our chart to a little sand cay well fringed | Compass the trip was a long and hard one, but successful, 
with reefs, lying in latitude 13° 35’ N., and longitude 80° 6’ | for, in a few weeks he returned with a Columbian vessel, 
W.., right in the fairway for a ship bound from Aspinwall to | Which he had chartered to carry away guano. She was 
Key West, and 250 miles from the former. Our interest in loaded and Captain Genet left in her for the North early 
the name arose from the fact that on our way north, instead | this spring, leaving three months’ provisions. Since then 
of adopting our usual custom in such matters and giving it | they had not heard from him, and were very anxious about 
as wide a berth as we could without running too near to some | him, as they had so high an opinion of him that they could 
other of its nature, we were called upon to go to it. not believe him in ed way responsible for the failure to 
Our Spanish expert hunted up that the name Roncador | keep them supplied with provisions, etc. _ 
meant ‘The Snorter,” for it came from the verb ronca, to} , When Captain Genet and party left, the islanders were re- 
snore or snort, and when we got there we could sce the rea- | duced to four people—Ryyp, the Alsatian; Von Woll, the Ger- 
son of the nomenclature. Given a strong blow or even aj ™an; Van Shendel, the Hollander, and Jim Cooke, a heathen 
moderate trade winds it would seem very likely, judging by | Chinee,who in the double capacity of cook and guano worker, 
the effect in breaker producing of the light wind we had, that | $ot wages away ahead of the others, and in his third capacity, 
it would prove indeed a “snorter.” There is like significance | for which ‘‘the heathen Chince is peculiar” managed to get 
in Spanish names of many of the dangerous reefs with which | What little the other fellows had in a get-ut-able condition; 
the Caribbean Sea is well provided. Mira-por-vis (look out | that, however, don’t include wages, for according to their 
for yourself), Quita Suefio (sleep stopper) and others, are | Statements. promises instead of payments have, up to date, 
well named. been the rule. : : : 2 
Our mission, when we left Aspinwall early on Noy. 19,| 1 don’t propose to go at all into the business questions in- 
was one of humanity, and we were well pleased. Had it | Volved. The original employers have no doubt something 
been exactly the opposite we would have been pleased, but | t0 explain, and it is to be hoped that forthe credit of United 
perhaps not so much. But the pleasure one has in leaving States merchants they can clear it all up. Somewhere between 
that horrid, —~. rainy, sickly hole for any reason is so a ce -— are eee 
reat that it takes strong causes to produce nD settling on one » ese 
anaes Information Sad been ie . = ee men were left to so rough a life, which might have terminated CAMP FLOTSAM. 
Department that upon the barren islet there were men, who | i2 8 rougher death. The question would and may yet puzzle 
had been abandoned to a possible death by privation, and at | ® Philadelphia lawyer and I don’t like puzzles, I propose 
least, to a certainty, of great hardship, and by telegraph sped | ODly to give some details of their life as they tell it, and in 
the order for the Powhatan to go and rescue them. She | 8° doing regret that it should not be told with the pen of 
did go, did find and rescue them, and it is in regard to their | De Foe or the author of ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,” for with 
adventures I propose to write for you. a little imaginative trimming, the story of these men would 
Long messages are not sent at a dollar a word, including | be most interesting. y : 
address and signature, and much was left for us to speculate | __ While Jim Cook was with them they were quite comfort- 
over. Who were the abandoned men? How did they get | ble, had huts to sleep in, plenty of grub, and a good cook, 
there? Who abandoned them? How long since? Why did | With work enough to make time pass; and that they worked 
they not leave.the islet by the same means by which they | bard and faithfully the immense pile of guano is a silent wit- 
sent information of their being their? And lots more queries | 2¢88- I don’t know much about gathering guano, but if 
which, as they could not be answered until we got there, | given the problem, if four men working months can collect 
served to pass time, and give rise to sharp discussions. And | ® Pile of guano big asa fort, how long would it take ‘*Piseco 
the old ship seemed to participate in the feverish haste of all | to accomplish one-thirty-fifth of the same? I would without 
to get there. And in thirty-one hours from our fervent | besitation answer about a hundred years. , 
good-bye to Aspinwall, on the forenoon of the 20th, for we | , But as provisions ran low Jim began to get discontent. 
had so timed it that we should have benefit of morning light | This discontent he concealed, and when, about three months 
to find the islet, and of daylight to communicate, we | 289, it was in August, the pork barrel having given out in 
sighted ahead a mass of foaming breakers, and as we ap-| June, the bread and worms and weevils mixed, a month or 
proached, with good look out for broken water, a more solid | 8° later, and turtle oil grown rancid, Jim felt that his reputa- 
looking speck amid the breakers but not one of them, | tion as a cook was at stake. Boobies and conchs, under the 
glistening in the dazzling tropical sun. The whole cay is most skillful treatment, cannot fill. the lack of turkeys and 
but a very small spot to find, but it is an extremely ugly one | °ysters, and Jim thought he would, pro bono publico, go for 
to be caught to windward of with anything the matter with | sistance. A fishing schooner coming in Jim secured pass- 
sails or spars. The whole length of seven miles and a half | ge in her for, as he said, $60, and went to Colon, to charter 
is of unbroken breakers, varied, as we could sec upon a | # Vessel to take away the guano and to procure provisions. 
nearer approach, by that beautiful light green color so fre- | With Jim was intrusted all of their turtle shell, about $150 
quently seen in those latitudes, where the water is shallow | Worth, their spare cash,Jnot much—and they were still await- 
and the bottom of coral. There are ugly black rocky heads | ing Jim’s return. He did send provisions, to a limited ex- 
sticking up here and there, against which the heave of the | tent, however, for when the schooner returned, two months 
sea expends itself with great fury and considerable noise, | 280, She brought three bottles of rum and three pounds of 
which probably gave to the cay its name. The sand patch | tobacco. A bottle of rum and a pound of tobacco each. 
itself is only 600 yards long by 300 yards in width and is| What could they want more? It turned out though that 
only inhabited by birds who rest there at night and in the | they wanted their contract, which, with other papers of im- 
season lay their eggs and hatch their young. Boobies, man- | portance, Jim, being the only man with a trunk, had kindly 
of-war birds and gannets are the chief species. taken care of and forgotten to return. Jim{now disappears 
As we neared the land, every glass in the ship was in | from the story. Perhaps he is now in New York, and has 
requisition, and as, one after another, the various objects established with the proceeds a washy washee and is grow- 
on shore became distinct and were identified, excitement " rich. , : : 
grew until, when certain black points were seen to be mov- | hope these boys will meet him some day. There will be 
ing, and later it was evident that they were men, the inter- | # lively party. us 
est was at fever heat. First we saw a large square struc-| Mr. Van Shendel, the Hollander, became Jim's successor, 
ture surmounted with a flag on its staff, and had it been a | 80d judging by the appearance of the party, he has reduced 
fort it could not have more closely resembled one; but a fort | the preparation of boobies, gannets and other wildfowl to a 
it could not be. The sailing directions describe nothing on | Science. Such as there was, there was plenty of it, and no 
the islet but a “few low bushes, a hut and a well of brack- | lack of firewood, for any quantity of drift wood came ashore 
ish water.” This was neither; yet it was nothing new, and | from time to time. y : s aa 
was there, differently arranged, long before the directions| .Their time was spent in fishing, turtling, birding and 
were written, as we afterward found. It consisted of | bird-nesting. In regard to the latter they give statements 
some 600 tons of guano, which had been collected, screened, | Which differ somewhat from those who write that the sea 
iled, and was ready for shipment. In close proximity— | fowl make no nests, depositing their eggs at random. ‘They 
or on 7 feet high islets, over which the sea can dash when | Say that very ingenious nests were made; small bits of sticks 
that way inclined, the high spot is the safest, and even so | and weed woven together with wonderful skill, and each nest 
unsavory a neighbor as guano can be endured—were two | beautifully lined with soft white and gray feathers. . The 
shanties. birds came to the island every night, and, sittiug on the 
From these huts came running along the beach to a | sand, were easily secured by —. Except in the breed- 
hauled-up boat three men, and soon they were pulling | ing season, all went away at early daylight, and even then 
toward us. In our cutter, about to start for the shore, was | all but those sitting or caring for the young. 
the doctor, well provided with necessary remedies for weak | As food they were tough and fishy; but the Roncadorians 
and starving people; in the shore boat coming to us were | were not over-nice about that. Fights between ‘‘men-of-war 
three as hardy and healthy looking individuals as one often | birds” and the boobies, or rather robberies from the latter 
sees. Clad in the remains of a suit of ordinary shirt and | by the former, furnished amusement. The men-of-war birds 
trousers, no hats nor shoes, tanned and sunburned so black | rob the boobies of the fish they catch, just as our national 
that we at first thought them Diegos, were Se emblem steals from the fishhawk. I had supposed that be- 
ing fellows. We thought they must be the survivors, and | tween boobies and gannets there was not much to choose; 
still kept prepared to send, under their pilotage, for the | but 1 must warn my Forest AND STREAM friends against 
others; but there was no need. They were, to use the words’ luxuriating on the latter. Plain booby is the better; it does 


MAROONED ON RONCADOR. 





XVI.—THE ANABASIS OF 1885. 


aaa three hundred days, during which we had seen the 

world turn brown and die, wrapped in the spectral 
sheet of winter, spring ferth with a joyful resurrection and 
burst upon us with the golden heat of its summer splendor, 
there had hung about us a glamor which neither the glory 
of autumn, the gloom of winter nor the beauty of the spring- 
tide could dispel. We were captives to a power which had 
enchanted us in the shadow of Canadian forests and on the 
shores of lonely lakes, and which, with the first breath of 
the new summer summoned us thitherward with a call 
from which there was no escape. As the days, one by one, 
went by, which were bringing us nearer to the hour of our 
flight, our thoughts went out to the land where the camp of 
1884 had mustered, and where we had fondly hoped it would 
live over its older life. The ways and means could easily be 
disposed of, for tents and equipage had been stored at the 
outlet of Loughborough Lake, and it needed only the pres- 
ence of its former lights to call the old camp into being 
once more. But when the roll was called there was an 
ominous response; rebellion and desertion met us at the 
threshold. Truthful James had set his heart on living in a 
house and doing penance over slippery, flabby steaks, heavy 
bread and powerless coffee, and the Reformer was bent on 
prospecting for a ranche in Dakota. But the call brought 
our old factotum, George, to the front, and with naught 
but pity for the deserters we shouldered our traps and 
started—the forlorn hope of the camp that was to be. 
Where it should be located was not yet determined; a half- 
dozen backwoods localities were under consideration, where 
trout and bass were in abundance, and where a line had sel- 
dom, if ever, been cast. Leaving this to the future, we 
struck a bee line for our camp stores, which were some six- 
teen miles to the northward of Kingston, Ont. Never were 
two days more alike than those which witnessed the ana- 
basis of the camp in 1884 and 1885. A year to the day and 
to the hour separated them; there was the same cloudless 
sky above, the same burning drouth over the land, the same 
fiery heat around and the same longings for the shadows of 
the pines and the breezes from forest-bound lakes. it was 
like setting back the hand on the dial plate of time or turn- 
ing back the march of the sun through twelve weary signs. 
There was no hesitation in selecting the route to Canada. 
The charm of “‘the old fishing line” —the New York, Ontario 
and Western—with its scenery of mountain gorges and 
bright waters, its views from western summits over the fair- 
est valleys of the Empire State, its quiet retreats where 
knights of the split bamboo resort to revel in the best trout 
fishing to be found within a day’s journey from New York, 
the charm of all these was enough to ieave no thoughts of 
any other. 

A delightful journey of two hours from New York brings 
the sportsman to Middletown, in the center of the boasted 
farming lands of Orange county. To the southeast one sees 
the mountain range which marks the boundary of the War- 
wick Woodlands, while still nearer lie the Drowned Lands, 
both celebrated in days gone by by the pen of ‘‘Frank For- 
ester.” One hour more and he is among the mountain 
brooks of Sullivan county, streams which for years furnished 
most magnificent trout fishing. Here, within easy reach 
from the stations of the New York, Ontario & Western, are 
the Neversink, Mongaup, Willowemock, Russell Pond, the 
Beaverkill, and the east and west branches of the Delaware, 
all famous in the past, and which at the present time furnish 
as fine trout fishing as at any time in their history. Since 
1880 over a million young trout have been placed in the 
streams above named. In the year 1884 over three hundred 
thousand trout were put in the Willowemock, Beaverkill and 
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branches of the Delaware, and all this at the expense 
— through the efforts of the management of the above- 
Fine, which is thus endeavoring to maintain the 
reputation of its trout streams. We understand that in the 
future the stocking process will be kept up by the addition 


mentioned 


of five hundred thousand trout annually to these streams, 


In the coming year fishing and camping cars, provided with 
sleeping apartments, saloons, kitchens, and a tent or two to 
each, are to be placed upon this line for the use of fisher- 
men, and that can be engaged by the day and left upon 
sidings at such places as a party may desire. The cars can 
be used for living purposes by those who fish in the streams 
near by, while those in whom the camping instinct is strong 
can make trips to more distant streams and live out in genu- 
ine camping style. This system is much like that of the 
hunting cars on Western lines; and in enabling anglers to 
reach grounds which have been almost inaccessible, ought to 
be a grand success. If the zoe system of stocking the 

ullivan, Delaware and Ulster are 
persevered in, the grand old days of sport will come back 
again to stay, and Livingston Manor, Cook’s Falls, East 
Branch and Walton will become Meccas for anglers from 


wild mountain streams of 8 


the city. 


But our trysting place was not among these famous trout 
streams. In spite of them all, our thoughts outran the train 
and buried themselves in far-off forests where two white 
tents would be the only signs of the habitat of man, and 
where once more the coon and whippoorwill would be our 
nightly companions. It was a tired and dusty trio that dis- 
embarked from the cars at Oswego at 11 P. M. that night 
and sought the hospitality of the Doolittle House and slum- 
ber. An early breakfast was necessary that we might take 
the morning train for Cape Vincent, and for it an order was 
given. With morning came the first botheration,of the 
angler. The genius who presided over the culinary depart- 


ment kept us waiting at the table without service until within 


five minutes of train time, and we had barely time to swal- 
low a cup of coffee before the call of “train ready!’ came 
from the corridor. In none the best of humor we reached 


the depot of the Rome, Ogdensburg and Watertown road, 


purchased tickets and approached the almost unapproach- 


able being who presided over the baggage-smashing depart- 
ment. 


There was no time for a parley, so we had a private inter- 


view with the master of the situation and saw our luggage 
safe on the train and, but for the loss of our breakfast, would 
have been content. Fortunately there was a balance to our 
credit in the- lunch basket which filled the void, and we 


braced ourselves for another day. Men and women, youths 
and maidens came and went; earnest-eyed anglers with rods 
and baskets boarded the train with shortened breath, indica- 


tive of their having hada runfor it, stopped a while and 
disembarked, bent on their quest. A change of cars and a 
reshipment of baggage came, then another, through both of 

cc kept a tender, anxious eye upon our all in all— 
But ‘‘our faith 


whic 
that precious troublesome bag of blankets. 
in time was large,” and before noon we were standing on 


the deck of the little steamer bound up the river for King- 
ston. Here we had determined to begin our inquiries 


touching the best camping and fishing places. We were 
recommended to go in every direction, north, east and west, 


to places near and far, on the Rideau, to Clayton, Sharbot 
One pro- 

osed our taking the Kingston and Pembroke Railroad to 
Sharbot Lake, and the Canadian Pacific thence to Arden, a 
journey of eighty miles to the northwest, where, in a chain 


Lake, the Brothers, and a score of inland lakes. 


of lakes, lonely enough to suit the most fastidious camper, 


mascalonge and trout were taken, and the black bass was to 
It was an enticing 
proposal, and we made a memorandum for the trip, deter- 


be found in the glory of his perfection. 


mined to give the place a trial. But the madame had been 
captivated by ‘‘Podgers’” Paradise, which that writer had 
located on 


to the place described by ‘‘ 


them. The camping question having been duly investigated, 


we set out for the base where we had left our duffle on 
breaking camp last year. We soon found the driver of the 


ancient tally-ho, and engaged a seat beside him for the jour- 


ney. He proved to be an acquaintance of last year—a 


young jovial fellow by the name of Stoness. Some one in 
the backwoods settlement was dead and the stage driver had 


been commissioned to take back a coffin, for which purpose 


an extra team had been brought in. 


In the middle of the afternoon we started, with our lug- 
gage fastened upon the coffin which followed close behind. 
Before we had made half a dozen miles there was a break- 
down, and one of the hind wheels was found to be minus a 
tire. There were no houses within sight and no aid at hand, 
so we walked alongside the cumbersome vehicle for a couple 
of miles in the vain hope of conserving its energy for the 
last twelve miles of its journey. At last we came to the 
house of a farmer, who loaned us a heavy lumber wagon, 
innocent of springs, in which we were bumped and tumbled 
about for the remainder of the afternoon and into the night. 
The coffin, with our baggage, had passed us in the mean- 
time, and now led the way. A little beyond, upon a rise 
of ground, stood a dilapidated church in the midst of a 
graveyard, the white stones of which were gleaming in the 
last light of the day. Wasitanomen? When we passed it 
on our return a fresh mound marked the spot where the 
strong, ruddy hands which had held the reins were lying, 
folded ‘‘to be and abide, forever and aye in the dust by his 
side. ’ Altogether it was an ill-starred, ghastly ride, though en. 
livened by the wit and good humor of the young driver whose 
sun was so near its setting. Tired and depressed we reached 
Bathersea and were received in the modest inn, the Queen’s 
Own, kept by, Van Alstyne. After a well-provided supper, 
Wwe were greeted and welcomed by our deer-hunter friends 
and the acquaintances of a year ago. We soon found that 
our tents and traps were safe and in good condition, and we 
began to feel that our outing had commenced. Where we 
might drive our tent pegs was still uncertain, but we had 
placed the border between ourselves and care, and were 
determined, come what might, we would for the coming two 
months lord over time itself. Our aspirations had no bounds. 
The Ottawa was within reach by water, the Madawaska 
only a day over, while Rice and Stony lakes seemed at cur 
door; we woul try them all. Added to these, there were 


































ere we were met with a curt refusal to check a bag 
of blankets, for it was ‘‘agin orders” and they ‘‘couldn’t go.” 












olf Island, and some inquiry must be made 
concerning the same. The ardor of the madame was soon 
cooled, for she was informed by what seemed to be good 
angling authority that ates fishermen no longer resorted 

odgers” for sport, that the time 
was when the fishing was good, but that its glory had de- 
parted. The article in Forest AND STREAM concerning the 
Paradise, we were told, excited some comment at the time 
in Kingston, and it was asserted that its author had been 
imposed upon by stories of catches which had no truth in 







upon the cabin sweeping the horizon with 
field glass. 


lakes abounding .in bass in every direction about us, con- 
nected by waterways or only separated by short carries. 
was too weighty a matter to settle at once, so we concluded 
to ‘‘sleep on it.” The morning found us as far froma 
decision as ever, but with plenty of time on our-hands in 
which to plan a campaign, for the rain was falling in tor- 
rents and outdoor work was impossible. There had been a 
considerable fall in the temperature during the night and a 
few loungers were gathered about the huge iron box stove, 
which, under the inspiration of an armful of wood, was 
pouring out fierce gusts of heat. A single clay pipe fur- 
nished solace for the party, and this was passed about from 
one to another, each waiting in patience for his neighbor to 
consume the charge of plug, with a supply of which every 
one seemed to be provided. A wooden settee, a table, wash- 
stand and half a dozen chairs, with our trunks, constituted 
the furniture of the sitting room, where all were assembled 
to pass a rainy day. The landlord was popular with his 
neighbors, the company was sociable, and the environment, 
with its novelty, was far from being unpleasant. The con- 
versation was mainly of farming, with now and then a 
digression into politics, in which ‘‘Grits,” ‘“Conservatives” 
and ‘‘Sir John” came in for their share of praise and blame. 
It was Hindoostanee to us, and we failed to get the attributes 
of either, except that it struck us that the main difference 
between them was that which always exists between the 
successful and the unsuccessful, those who have and those 
who want—the eternal strife between the ins and outs. 

Sometimes a deer story would draw forth a few comments, 
but nothing lower in the range of sports was accorded a 
hearing. ith waters about them abounding in bass, lake 
trout and pike, no one thought or spoke of fishing, nor 
could we learn whether any of the former had been taken 
during the season. It was apparent that the native was not 
an angler. 

All day long the clay pipe rolled out its volumes of smoke, 
the fire in the box stove roared and the rain beat against the 
eastern window panes. As night came on the group gath- 
ered closer about the stove, one or two more dropped in, and 
politics and deer, with an occasional dash of Riel and the 
rebellion filled up the evening. The hands of the clock went 
round to eleven before the door closed upon the last visitor 
and we sought the feather bed prepared for us in the little 
room which looked upon a hill crowned with stately pines, 
the sobbing and sighing of which came to us through the 
darkness like the wail of lost spirits which were being hur- 
ried to their doom before the storm. 

In the morning, thougii the rain had ceased, the sky was 
still threatening, and the day promised to be anything but 
pleasant. After a late breakfast, preferring a drenching to 
being cooped up for another day, we carried the boat to the 
creek and pulled up the stream toward the lake. Again we 
breathed the odor of the white lilies which lined the shores 
and lay before us, an expanse of purity and beauty. It 
mca as though time had stood still and that the flowers 
which had faded with the summer of the bygone year were 
yet around us. Softly and tenderly we pressed them back 
from the edge of the narrow channel and left them dancing 
unharmed in our wake. A short turn in the stream and the 
long familiar stretch of waters were before us. In front 
Garden Island rose in all its olden emerald beauty, while far 
down to the right an opening among the pines on the bluff 
marked the site of last year’s camp. The granite cliffs 
looked a grita, silent welcome, and a pair of loons sitting in 
our course, just out of gun shot, greeted us with their ho, 
ho, ho. No other signs of life were visible on the lake; it 
was as lonely as on the morning when the fires of the Lau- 
rentian age hollowed the basin and thrust up the still un- 
named islands of Loughborough. 

With steady stroke we held on our course; the loons dis- 
appeared beneath the water and emerged a hundred yards 
away to the right; a blue crane that had been wading in the 
shallows of the island in front rose us we drew near and 
slowly winged his way to the woods ou the southern shore. 
As we rounded the island, we caught sight of a solitury 
fisherman sitting low in his skiff, a half a mile away, and 
toward him we turned the bow. We were within a dozen 
boat lengths of him before he was aware of our approach, 
when suddenly he turned and we were face to face with our 
ancient friend Sabattis. We pulled alongside and were 
greeted with a stolidity the same as though only a day 
instead of a year had intervened since our last meeting. A 
single ‘‘How?” and the old man’s interest in our coming was 
apparently at an end, and he resumed his fishing. A dozen 
or more two-pound small-mouths were hanging on a string 
from the oar pin, the fruits of an hour’s fishing. We waited 
to see no more, but headed our craft toward the outlet, 
where our rods and tackle were lying, still unpacked. From 
that moment Rice Lake and all the rest were forgotten; we 
were in the midst ef the haunts of the lordly micropterus, 
from which nothing but a batch of affidavits, proving, to a 
dead certainty, better sport in another quarter, could entice 


us. 
Before our boat touched the shore the rain was upen us 
again, and we hastened to shelter, with the prospects of 
getting settled in camp or fishing as far off as ever. 
WAWAYANDA. 


THE DEVIL FISH OF ESTERO BAY. 


T has been suggested to the writer by our mutual friend, 
Dr. Ferber, that some of the incidents which occurred 
during a certain trip made last season down the western 
coast of the peninsula of Florida were worth preserving. If 
it were possible to picture to your readers the events of such 
a day as vividly as memory presents them to the actors, then 
might this communication justify itself. The day selected 
for the experiment is March 10, 1885. The boat is the sloop 
Ella M. Little, of about eight tons. Captain and owner, 
Alfred P. Jones. Pilot, Wilson; Christian name omitted, 
as a suspicion exists that he was never properly baptized. 
Able seaman, Abram. Supernumeraries, Messrs. Blank and 
Black, otnerwise the ‘‘big” and ‘little’ doctor, well- 
known physicians of Chicago, genial companions and ardent 
sportsmen; and lastly the writer, Time, sunrise. (Note.— 
The big doctor has taken a contract to have us always under 
way by daylight, and proposes to keep it up if he kills us. 
True, he occasionally makes the mistake of routing us out at 
midnight, but he means well, and we forgive him.) Loca- 
tion, a few miles south of Punta Rassa, and just opposite the 
entrance to Estro Bay. 
The day is a perfect one, the air soft, balmy, and inspired 
by a gentle breeze from the west. One of the party is seated 
S omnipresent 


“ - ot, what’s that big fin half a mile away on the weather 
Ww 7 
*Devil fish.” 


“Devil fish! Pilot, that’s what we are here for. We 


t | want that fish.” 


‘*You don’t want to fool with no devil fish; there ain’t no 
child’s play about them.” 

“Pilot, we want that fish.” 

“Yes,” adds the little doctor; ‘‘we will have him-if we 
have to follow him home.” 

‘‘Well, if I must, I must; but you’ve got to tend.line, and 
the others get into the cockpit out of the way, 1 don’t want 
any one killed by this blanked foolishness.” 

‘‘We will do as we are told, if it is to jump overboard; 
only, strike that fish!” 

Off come the pilot’s coat, shoes and stockings, the anchors 
are carried aft, everything movable taken from the forward 
deck, and three or four hundred feet of half inch manilla 
rope coiled there. The jibis hauled down and carefull 
lashed. The pilot plants himself upon the bowsprit, with 
his heavy pole balanced in his right hand, his left gathering 
in a few coils of the line which he has just attached firmly 
to the harpoon. The hand of the captain is on the tiller, 
while his eyes follow every motion of the pilot. Abram 
stands by the halliards ready for the expected order. One 
of the passengers, with hands trembling with excitement, 
holds the line, prepared to give it a turn around the windlass 
or his own neck, as he may be instructed. The other two 
sit with their rifles on the top of the cabin, equally ready to 
jump overboard or down among the coils of line, according 
as the one or the other gives promise of most excitement. 

**Port.” 

“Port it is.” 

“Steady.” 

“Steady it is.” 

“Starboard.” 

‘‘Starboard.” 

‘‘Keep her off a little more, now luff.” 

Thud! Crash! A young waterspout under the bow, a 
line whizzing through torn and blistered fingers. 

‘‘Down mainsail. Give that line a turn round the wind- 
lass. Hard down your helm. Catch that pole.” But 
everything cannot be done at once. The line has a double 
turn around the windlass; the sloop is already plowing 
the water in the direction of the great fish, and the harpoon 
pole is fifty yards astern. Into the skiff tumbles one of the 
party, and, pulling vigorously, soon recovers the pole. To 
return is less easy, and when, after a long pull, our friend 
is within forty yards of the sloop, the monster, suddenly 
changing his course, swims straight for the little boat. For 
a moment the occupant contemplates the sport of the chase 
from an unusual standpoint (for a man), but happily his 
boat is barely touched by one of the great wings of the 
gigantic ‘‘sea bat,” and he soon finds himself safe (and 
warm) on board. Back comes the fish, and a casual blow 
makes our craft shiver from stem to stern, and suggests that 
we owe much to the ignorance of our prey. 

Somebody’s rifle cracks and the spouting blood and crim- 
son wake promise to our inexperience the approaching ter- 
mination of resistance and consequently of sport. But 
neither one bullet nor the score that follow it avail in 
the direction of our anticipations. Deeper and deeper 
swims the fish, now probably forty feet below the surface, 
but straight out into the Gulf and with increasing velocity. 
The occupants of a pieasure yacht which we pass, gaze with 
wonder upon a sloop bowling along against wind and wave 
without a sail set. The wind is increasing; waves rising; 
hours passing. The weight of three men is constantly on 
the line hauling in as opportunity offers, paying out as the 
vagaries of the fish demand. An occasional foot planted 
within the coils of line on the deck elicits a caution from 
the pilot in language which, although sometimes theological, 
is not deficient in vigor. One by one we steal into the cabin 
and come out with a mouthful of doughnut. 

Our captain, after a glance in the direction of the now in- 
visible shore and another toward some fast gathering clouds, 
incidentally observes, ‘“That devil fish is bound for Mexico.” 

‘*Then so are we, Captain.” 

And yet something must be done. To openly suggest cut- 
ting the line would expose one to the risk of assassination. 

So another turn of the line around the windlass, the bars 
inserted, and the sloop walked up toward the fish until the 
parting of one of the strands of the rope warns us we must 
draw the line of mechanical force somewhere. 

But now the back of the monster is again seen near the 
surface and some thirty feet beyond the bowsprit. Another 
harpoon is hastily prepared, another thud, flurry, and 
renewed excitement. Now we have two lines on the wind- 
lass. Soon the devil fish is swimming directly under the 
bow, but with undiminished energy. A great shark hook: is 
soon cast in his cavernous mouth, its heavy chain carried 
aft and made fast, the big mainsail and jib hoisted, and our 
bow pointed away from the heavy wind now blowing straight 
for Estero Bay. We sit upon the stern of the sloop watching 
the great mouth, the curious horn-like flippers, and the won- 
derful power and grace of the propeller-like wings, as with 
oft-loosening chain the great fish swims easily after us. 

As we reach the entrance to Estero Bay, and are about 
entering it, our captive suddenly awakens to the possibility 
that perhaps he is after all not carrying out his own ideas. 
His powerful propellers are worked backward, the spray 
covers us, the commotion in the water is tremendous, and 
for a moment the result seems doubtful. But wind and sail 
prevail, it is a dying flurry. Soon we have him anchored 
as near the shore as six men aided by pulleys can bring him; 
his broad back (eighteen feet from wing to wing) above the 
water so that we can safely venture on it. We examine the 
curious half fish and half leeches which have domiciled 
themselves upon the back of our victim, and are greedily 
sucking the wounds made by our rifles. We remove a 
square yard or soof the tough and rasp-like hide with a view 
to future slippers, and proceed to sink a shaft through gristle 
and flesh (bone there is none) into the creature’s interior. 
This at the instance of our medical companions, who insist 
that autopsy naturally follows death. The peculiar organism 
disclosed, the information obtained from a medical and 
scientific standpoint are subjects partaking too much of the 
character of useful information for this paper. It is already 
sunset, and our caterer invites us to indicate our preferences 
in the matter of a proposed supper. The firm flesh of the 
fish with its steaks of bright red and pure white suggests the 
answer, and we try a gastronomic experiment, which is as 
successful as we believe it to be unique. y Somali ph 

New York, Dec. 15, 1885. 


Lost IN THE SNow.— Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11.—The body 
of Forest McKay was found yesterday in the southern part 
of the city, only ten rods from a public thoroughfare. He 
had been out hunting the day before, and had evidently 
become lost in the blinding snow storm of Wednesday nig/t, 
and been frozen to death. 
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NIGHTS WITH THE GRIZZLIES. 


ee the courtesy of ~— H. W. Merrill, we are 

permitted to publish the following letter, sent to him 
by our correspondent ‘‘P.” The tracing of the ball of the 
The points A A are the balls of the 


bear’s foot is exact size. 
toes; C C, the points of the claws: 


RANCHE ON HELL-Roarina RIvER, ; 
Wyoming, Nov. 8, 1885. 
Major H. W. Merrill: 


My Dear Frrenp—Secondary onl 


the pleasures of the field by yourself is a truthfu 


and fall might interest you. 
more cheerfully in the hopes, to some extent, of makin 
amends for my dereliction as a correspondent for severa 
months past. 


Though we have not communicated as often as usual, I 
have taken great interest in the rifle columns of the sporting 
papers; more especially in the practical and instructive 
communications from yourself on the subject of pi gag 

e 
trajectory of the Merrill loader cannot be equaled, any 


based on the experiments of yourself and Mr. Romer. 


when combined with its accuracy. Why not publish a 


your experiments? They would be a valuable contribution 
to the discussion of a subject that is now engaging the at- 


tention of riflemen. 


It is gratifying to see an interest awakened on this sub- 
More practical information as to the flight of the rifle 
ball can be obtained from such experiments, where the 


ject. 


screens of the range are within small intervals, say 25 yards, 


than from pages of purely theoretical talk. You know this 


is an old hobby of mine, having frequently urged the mak- 
ing of such experiments in the Eastern 


New York. 


periments made by myself at an altitude of about 5,000 feet. 


One reason was to test the extravagant claims of some rifle 


makers for the trajectories of their rifles, but who, like 
Dougal, were unwilling to come to the test. 
son was to ascertain the different trajectories made by the 
same rifle with the same cartridge at the different eleva- 
tions, or in other words to test the question as to whether 
there would be a more complete combustion of the powder 
charge at the higher barometrical pressure. 

If the trajectory for the same cartridge was found to be 


the same at tide level as at an elevation 5,000 feet higher, it 


would go to prove that there was a more complete combus- 
tion of the powder, and consequently a higher initial velocity 
at the former level. ‘So I was glad to see the new paper, 
The Rifle, had commenced its career by (to some extent) 
supplying this want, by publishing some experiments made 


near Boston, and that the FoREsT AND STREAM was prepar- 
But for the long 
time required to communicate by mail I should have made 
to them some suggestions gathered from my own experience 
Time, however, did not admit it, after 
I notice the statement by the editor of 
that journal that up to this time there had been no reliable 
experiments made with American sporting rifles, and was 


ing to make a still more extensive series. 


in such experiments. 
receiving notice. 


very much obliged to you for reminding them of my experi- 
ments, whose correctness substantiated by experiments of a 
subsequent year, bave never been challenged, and embraced 
all the sporting rifles now being used in an altitude where 
most of the big game of the country is to be found (except 
the Winchester express whose trajectory was subsequently 
given). There are a few other rifles used now, but as they 
use the same cartridge as some of those experimented with, 
their trajectory would be substantially the same. I am 
curious to see the difference in trajectory taken at tide level 
by some rifles of my experiments, and whether the trajec- 
tories taken near tide level will suit the altitude around the 
foothills of the Rockies, where most of the big game of the 
country is now to be found. 

This is quite a digression from the object of this letter, 
and that was to give an account of some experience with the 
grizzly bear this summer and fall. Here let me correct some 
impressions prevailing among sportsmen from the East as to 
the proper time to hunt this animal. As detailed in the 
sporting papers, one sportsman hunting late in the fall finds 
them at the timber line, and having some success and basing 
his opinion upon some one acting as guide, is satisfied that 
is the only locality to find them, and that you must stealthily 
follow his trail through dense timber, as he did. Another 
sportsman finds them below the foothills among the bad 
lands, and thinks that is the proper locality; and so each 
one is governed by their own particular good luck and ex- 
perience. This reminds me of the heated controversy that 
agitated some of the readers of one of the sporting papers a 
few years since as to the color of the jack rabbit of the 
plains; one party contending they were gray and the oppo- 
site party that they were white, each party citing his own 
restricted experience with that fleet-footed animal. To those 
having more extended observation it was plain that each 
side was right to a certain extent as well as wrong, for it is 
well known that the jack rabbit is gray during summer and 
fall and turns white in the winter, and then again shedding 
his white coat in spring; at least that isthe case in Wyoming 
and Montana. 

So with the grizzly. He is essentially an omnivorous ani- 
mal; his food varying with each season and the locality 
where such food is obtained and his own habitat varies ac- 
cordingly. He lies in his winter bed until routed out by 
the melting of the winter snow, and the ground being still 
frozen, he has to rustle for his grub. He soon becomes 
poor from the necessity of much traveling around for old 
carcases and whatever food comes handy. Heis then usually 
in the foothills. In the summer his food is more vegetable— 
grass, roots, plants, etc. His haunt is then on the highest 
mountain plateaus, where he does a great deal of rooting in 
a certain kind of loose rock and loam. In the last of sum- 
mer berries are ripe, and he is then found below the foot- 
hills and in the bad Jands or wherever chokeberries, plums, 
bullberries, etc., are found. In the fall he craves anima] 
food and is then found high up in the foothills or again on 
the mountain plateaus wherever game is most abundant; and 
in November and December he seeks his winter quarters. 
The remarks do not apply to grizzly bears that are found in 
the badlands bordering the Missouri or the Lower Yellow- 
stone, as they live there the entire year, ‘‘holing” up in 
winter in the bluffs of those desolate-looking regions. 

The intellect and intelligence of the grizzly bear are not 
fully appreciated. Strip him of his hide, stand him erect on his 
hindfeet, stick a plug hat on his upper end, and he resem- 
bles in anatomy and general appearance that “noblest work 











to the enjoyment of 
account 
of hunting incidents by some friend, and so 1 thought an 
account of some experiences with large bear this summer 
This account is prepared the 





States, say at Chi- 
cago, about 600 feet above tide, and at tide level, say at 
I was desirous that these experiments should 
be made as a supplement to the two elaborate series of ex- 


Another rea- 


of God”—map. 


worms and carrion, and wallowin 


tion below man. 
was considerable sign of bear ‘‘rooting 


my ranche. Taking a pack outfit, including m 


coffee. 


We strike out after lunch up the gulch, and after going a 
few miles discover a grizzly rooting among the rocks well 
up to its head, near the summit of the range, which is here 
A reconnoisance 
indicated that the only chance to approach him to windward 
was by crossing the mountain to the right into the valley of 
another fork of Four Bear Creek. Acting accordingly, we 
climbed over the mountain divide and were making along 


between 10,000 and 11,000 feet elevation. 


its opposite slope, when just in our front about a mile off, 


near the head of the gulch on the right, was discovered 
It was agreed that I was to bave 
the shot, and it became necessary to leave my horse and 
( A little study of 
the ground showed that in order to approach him success- 
fully, it was necessary to descend to the bottom of the gorge 
on the right, and to ascend along its bed. This I proceeded 
ust before reaching the bed of the gorge I was ex- 
posed to view, and was walking fast or running to get the 
When within about fifty 
ards of the bottom, and with my attention directed to the 
ar about half a mile away, a large grizzly forced himself 
on my attention by rising from his bed in the bottom of 
the gulch, and walking slowly away he commenced ascend- 
ing diagonally the opposite and steep side of the gorge. The 
oO 


another grizzly rooting. 
dogs back with the men. I took it afoot. 
to do. 


advantage of its friendly cover. 


rascal during the heat of the day had dug a bed in the 
cool bed of the branch, was taking his afternoon siesta, and 
evidently resented being disturbed. From the sullen way in 


which he made off, occasionally looking back, I felt he was 
uicker than it takes to write it I had 


going to be ugly. 
two cartridges in my right hand, which, with the one in the 
rifle, was thought sufficient, for at that time the size of the 


beast was not realized. The cartridge in the rifle was a 110- 


270 grain Express, and those in the hand 110 270-grain and 
110-340-grain respectively, all Express balls. 
While making these preparations, the bear, going diag- 


onally up the side of the gulch, had disappeared behind a 


huge conglomerate boulder that overhung the stream. See- 
ing he must soon emerge, I dropped on my right knee and stood 
ready to fire at the first favorable opportunity. In a moment 
he emerged from behind the boulder, walked up a short dis- 
tance, stopped and looked back, exposing his left side to 
rather more than a quartering shot. Aim was quickly taken 
for his heart. A report followed, and the little express ball 
did its work well. It broke two ribs, three or four large 
fragments entered the heart and the balance of the splinters 
scattered through thelungs. Making but little noise when hit 
—an ugly sigh—he, as almost invariable with this species of 
bear under like circumstances, tucking his head between his 
hindlegs, rolls down into the gulch, using his forelegs for 
guides. He comes up with a bounce, is on his feet ina 
moment and making a rush straight for me. I am loaded in 
a jiffy with the other 110-270-grain cartridge, but wait a 
moment unti] he commences ascending my side of the gulch, 
hoping with a good shot to roll him back. Crossing rapidly 
the bed of the gulch, he was in a moment ascending toward 
me, and when within about thirty yards (he was originally 
about seventy yards at the first fire) I fired at his front, 
hitting at the point of the right shoulder, shattering the 
socket-joint and that bone half way to the elbow. He 
does not roll back, but is demoralized and sickened and has 
not the sand to come further, but changing his direction to 
the left about forty-five degrees, passes within twenty yards 
to my right front; I am loaded and ready for another shot 
as he passes. He appeared so near done for, however, that 
I hesitated to fire, wishing to have some practice on him for 
my two young dogs Bob and Snip, which had never seen a 
live bear. He, however, seemed, after passing, to mend his 
licks so fast that I feared he would give trouble in despatch- 
ing him, sol ran rapidly after him, he in the meantime 
having partially disappeared under the bank, and when 
within fifteen or twenty yards he turned at bay, facing me. 
Before he could charge, if such was his aim, the 110-340 
grain cartridge was delivered into the side of the neck within 
the collar bone, making a fearful wound and rolling him 
down into the gulch, where he soon died. It was only after 
Rush came up and he had been rolled over that his dimen 

sions were realized and the danger I escaped by the little 
ball doing such execution at the socket joint. Had it struck 
an inch and a half to the left, he would have been on me in 
a few more jumps, and though another shot would have 
been given, 1 think, unless a paralyzing shot in the brain or 
spival column, he could have so torn and lacerated me as to 
make death preferable. 

I have been in a half dozen such scra with these bears 
of more or less danger, but have never i my presence of 
mind until the bears were dead and the danger passed 
through realized. Ihave always determined never to run, 
but to face them and fire away, believing that the least sign 
of fear with all animals gives them additional courage. 

I had an adventure similar to this with a she bear that had 
been approached within fifty-seven yards. It was a bright 
moonlight night and her cub was squalling in a beaver trap 
by her side. A-good shot was delivered over the heart. 

hree shots were delivered as she rushed forward, first by 
myself, then one from Le Corey, who was backing me, and 
then another by myself, and when the ‘‘racket” was over the 
bear was lying dead twelve yards from us. All these shots 
were bullseyes and deadly. In this case 1 could not have 
run had the spirit moved me, as from a serious accident I 
had been on crutches or my back for twenty-four days and 
hobbled up the mountain in this instance with the help of a 
crutch and a stick, Le carrying my rifle. 


A familiarity with all the breech actions of the day, to- 


— with an extended experience with the Sharps system, 


convinced me that the latter system, in safety, facility 


and rapidity of manipulation is not equalled by any. Take 


A little too long-bodied, neck a little short, 
but otherwise, looking at the muscles of his thighs and fore- 
arm, a veritable athlete. Reclothe him in his fur, place him 
on his all-fours, watch him rooting around for grubs and 
in mud and filth, he 
resembles.in apparent stupidity and habits the lowest type of 
animal—the hog. Yet those well acquainted with his char- 
acteristics will, I think, agree with me that in intelligence 
and intellect he is not many grades in the process of evolu- 


About the middle of July last word reached me that there 
” on some high 
mountain plateaus not many days travel by pack outfit from 
fur-lined 
sleeping bag, a good mountain man and a lad of fifteen to 
take care of camp and the horses, and enough grub for a 
few days, we reach the locality, after a hard climb, about 
noon on the 18th of July. We make camp at about 8,500 
feet elevation on the head of one of the forks of Four Bear 
Creek, having to pack wood up from below for making 





















the next best, the double barreled rifle, only two shots could 
have been delivered in the two before described adventures, 
I have never had sufficient confidence in any of the repeating 
rifles to use them against dangerous game, where so much 
better could be had. Their want of power, their facility for 
getting out of order at the wrong time, especially when rapidly 
manipulated, combined with the fact that their rapidity of 
fire was very little ter than a system like the Sharps, 
were the considerations that have influenced me. In my 
opinion there has Lot yet been invented a repeating apparatus 
that is equal, under all circumstances to the human hands, 
in connection with a good breech system. 

A better idea of these bears can be had from measure- 
ments than from weight. The stereotyped size of those 
killed by true sportsmen is ‘1,000 pounds.” Their size, aver- 
age fat, is 350 pounds. The bear first alluded to was a very 
large one (one among three of the largest ever killed by me), 
and, judging by one killed and weighed ge ce he 
—— weighed 600 pounds., though not fat. His length as 

e would have stood was 6ft. 10in. Measurements show he 
could have stood erect on his hind feet to the height of 8ft. 
His head was 18in. long by 12in. wide. His hind foot, a 
tracing of which I send you, was 11}in. by 6in. Forefoot, 
without the toes, was 7in. by 6in. His forearm, after being 
skinned, measured 18in. around. His skull, which is pre- 
served, 15fin. by 9in. The tusks projected from the gums 
1gin. With the .45-caliber rifle used I have killed nearly 40 
bears, but with the exception of this one using a 340-grain ex- 
press ball. ‘The 270-grain express used here was a .44-caliber 
used for several years on deer from a .44-caliber rifle. It did 
very good work in this instance, but for a large bear the 
heavier ball is preferable. The 270-grain ball flies remark- 
ably true for its weight. 

In the process of skinning the bear, it was found that this 
was not the first encounter he had with mankind. In the 
muscles of the neck and of the right foreleg above the elbow 
and next to the bone, were found four rifle balls and a large 
fragment of another ball. The wounds had cured up and 
each ball was inclosed in a sac with the appearance of hav- 
ing been placed there severalyears. One .42-caliber 205-grain 
lead ball in the muscles of neck, one other of same caliber 
and weight, two .50-caliber 375-grain lead balls and the large 
flattened fragment of a ball in the muscles of one foreleg next 
to the bone. The .42 caliber balls I judged were fired from a 
66 model,.44 caliber Winchester, and as all the balls were little 
battered and did not shatter the bone, they must have been 
fired from a rim-fire cartridge, all balls cannellured. 

The bear I was after when this one was stumbled on, took 
to his heels and disappeared rapidly over the mountain after 
the second shot. We went for the first one seen, but the 
dogs getting the wind of him and having a taste of bear’s 
blood, er ‘“‘broke” and stirred him up. We 
chased him on horseback and afoot for three-quarters of a 
mile, but did not get near enough to get in an effectual shot. 
The dogs that had never before chased a live bear, could run 
alongside of him, but did not takehold. Probably you or I 
would have done the same thing under the circumstances. 

Haying time cut short this hunt. A short time afterward 
one of my neighbors complained of the depredations of bears 
among bis thoroughbred cattle, having recently lost two 

earlings. I suggested that if he would furnish the medicine 
in the shape of a carcass 2 repetition of such- business might 
be ian He agreed and Feat once reconnoitered the 
locality and selected a point in the valley of a small mountain 
stream where he had the carcass pas planted. An 
almost daily inspection was made of the medicine, but not 
until the morning of the seventh day were there any indica- 
tions of its being disturbed. Promptly on hand at 5 o’clock 
that evening I was rather incautiously approaching under 
cover of a slight rise of ground and the sage brush and had 
gotten within 150 yards when a dark object appeared to rise 
out of the earth, that to my startled imagination appeared 
ten feet high and proportionately broad. Recognizing the 
situation at once, I rose up off hand and pulled, but the 
firing pin failed. This had never before happened under 
such circumstances, and only a half dozen times in the rifle’s 
history, for want of attention to the firing bolt. He gave 
me time to cock and fire, but there coming no auswer- 
ing ‘‘bawl” it was evidently a miss, resulting from my 
being ‘‘put out” by the previous mishap. He was 
rapidly followed to the edge of the willow swamp (about 150 
yards), through which the trail passed, where he was seen, 
evidently unwilling to forego his evening meal. He quickly 
sat up, made me out, and at once disappeared before a shot 
could be delivered. I gave him up that time, very much 
discouraged for failing to bag such a large grizzly. He was 
evidently a boar and certainly was not much scared, and 
from his size and actions 1 was satisfied he was the fellow 
that stole my neighbor’s yearlings. The next evening, Aug. 
17, I was on hand early, but, acting on previous experience, 
took a different position on his trail a hundred yards from 
the medicine. The direction of the wind forced me to take 
position with my back to the brush from which the bear 
would probably appear. This did not suit me. On first 
arriving on the ground a dark object came rapidly down the 
mountain side, about one mile up the valley, through an 
opening. This evidently was a bear, though not appa- 
rently as large as my friend of the evening before, and I felt 
sure he would make his appearance did he not take the 
alarm. Lying down, protected by some sage bush, I waited 
patiently unti) the gray light of approaching twilight, but 
no bear appeared. 

Can you recall a feelings when, as a boy, passing 
through a graveyard at the hour of dusk, thinking with the 

t: 


; Tis now the very witching time of night 
When churchyards yawn and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to this world. 


How with what superstitious dread you look cautiously 
around, expecting a hobgoblin at any moment to rise out of 
the ground? How every noise—the crackling of a twig— 
startles you? So it is with me when watching on the trail 
of this bear at such an hour. When occasion requires it, 
his movement is as stealthy and noiseless as a cat. You 
hear the rolling of a boulder up the mountain side in the 
timber several hundred yards away. You know it must be 
done by some large animal, and you suspect a bear. Pres- 
ently the same noise, but closer, and your faculties are all 
on the gui vive, and you are expecting every moment his 
appearance, You wait what, to the excited senses, appears 
along time. What has become of him? It was, perhaps, 4 
false alarm, and you are discouraged; when presently there 
he stands, apparently right on you, and seemingly rising 
out of the ground. 

So it was on this occasion, as I lay about thirty feet in the 
open from the thicket in a prone position inthe , clothed 
in soiled buckskin, with three cartridges in left hand and 
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finger on , ready to rise into a sitting position and | his front and had “‘sat up” to make me out. Before doing | ground and lofty tumbling, at one time appearing to stand 
deliver fire. k! the crackling of brush almost behind me. | so aim had been quickly taken at his brisket, and at the/ upon his head ond kicking with his hind feat ten feet straight 
It isa moment of intense interest, for I don’t know where | report he had tumbled over, the ball striking the left side, | into the air. As he did not get upon his feet again another 


he will appear. My attention is kept constantly to the rear 
and left rear. 


U r fragments penetrating the heart. Judging from his boldness | shot was unnecessary and he soon settled down and was 
No more noise. hat has become of him? | in stumbling on to me, in not exceeding fifteen minutes’ time | dead. 


It is getting very dark and may be it was a mistake. | after my last shot, he was expected to show fight, butinstead| This bear was as large from tip to tip as he of the Bi 
Peele there! right on me apparently, but really fifty | he made back on his trail as fast as his condition would | Bear Fork, but not as fos ani as ietevhadind: : fadk, ae 7 


yards 


to the left rear, stands a black mass that must be the | allow. From previous experience in just such circumstances | heavy as the one just killed. Neither of these bears, I think, 


pear. I rise cautiously to a sitting position, and as he stands, | the necessity was at once recognized of a cautious but vigor-| needed a second shot, and undisturbed, would not bave 


looking wistfully up toward the oid horse, I pull away at 
his side. The report is followed by a suppressed bawl, and 
he rolls over. Iam loaded in a moment and waiting to see 
if he regains his feet. He does not, and it is unnecessary to 
fire. 1 walk upto him with finger on trigger at a ready, 
but the death rattle is in the throat, and anotber shot is un- 
necessary. He turns out to be a 
black bear with a very black coat 
and pretty well furred. He is dress- 
ed as quickly as possible, for it is 
now dark and it is six miles to quar- 
ters, over a trailless mountain. A 
walk of half a mile to my horse 
Pike, and then as rapid a ride home 
as circumstances will admit, wind 
up the evening’s adventures. 1am 
well satisfied, but know I have not 
yet gotten the right one, the ‘‘calf 
killer.” 
Rush skins and attends to the 
hide the next morning, and I am 
again on hand before sundown. 
The old horse is fast disappearing, 
and it is desirable to lose no time. 
Position is taken this time a little 
nearer the trail. In coming out from 
the willow brush it passes for twen- 
ty or thirty yards through a marsh 
that is screened, to some extent, by 
scatlering willows on the near side, 
and my position enables me to see, 
through these willows 
a portion of the trail 
over which the bear 
will probably come. 
A storm had, late in 
the evening, passed 
around the mountain, 
and a strong and fa- 
vorable wind was 
blowing. Lying down 
prone among the sage- 
brush, in a position 
favorable for observa- 
tion, with oe 
at a ready, wait 
patiently. Sundown 
comes; the mountain 
to the west casts its 
shadows around. It 
becomes quite dusky; 
so much so that I ex- 
periment as to wheth- 
er the foresight can 
be seen, otherwise a 
wad of white paper 
must be tied over the 
front sight. It is yet 
unnecessary. It is 
now the witching 
time when this bear 
likes to prowl around. 
The senses are all on 
the strain as they are 
directed to the left 
rear. Just then a dark moving mass 
flits by between the willows on the 
trail and soon emerges in full view, 
but again to disappear in a slight 
depression passed by the trail. 
Heavens! what a monster he seems 
in the dim twilight. As soon as he 
disappears I move rapidly and noise- 
lessly forward to within about fifty 
yards of the trail he has to pass, 
drop on the right knee aud am ready. He 
does not come to time, however, and has 
evidently stopped to listen; doubtless re- 
membering the first evening’s experience 
and being in hearing of last evening’s racket. 
Has he taken the alarm and gone back? 
When on the point of going to the left, peer- 
ing over and taking a chance shot on the 
run, his back appears over the sage brush 
and he is moving confidently forward, hav- 
ing satisfied himself there is no danger. At the 
first favorable opportunity, as he passes through 
the sage brush, I deliver fire into his side, a little 
too high, and he rolls over, but with such a bawl 
as to indicate he is dangerous, did he know from 
what direction came the shot. He is soon on his 
feet going back on his trail, toward the swamp. 
Loading ny Irun forward to intercept him, 
and find him, after stumbling along 40 or 50 yards, 
in a sitting position near the edge of the marsh, evi- 
dently near done for, with his back toward me. 
A moment’s interval was sufficient to place a ball 
in the back of his head, he rolls over and is soon 
dead. A hasty examination showed him a large 
bear and the handsomest and most symmetrical ly 
formed I had ever killed. He was in just the 
proper flesh for activity and business, though not 


































Bear Fork of Four Bear Creek heretofore described. 

Before proceeding to disembowel him, I did 
what had always been done under like circum- 
stances, that is to place the loaded rifle convenient 
for instant use. Something whispered this cau- 
tion, especially at this time, as it was a time when 
een bear might appear on the trail at any moment. | ous pursuit, if he was secured before hiding in the brush, 

ceplng my eyes as much as possible at the point on the op- | and without hesitation I plunged through the marsh half 


posite side of the marsh, where the trail debouched on to it, | knee deep in mud and water and entered the narrow trail on | P® 


coe proceeded to rip the carcass from the throat to the | the opposite side. Pursuing it rapidly for thirty or forty 
Pelvis and had my hands already messed up in a mass of| yards to where it passed through a little opening, there 
— paunch, express balls, etc., etc., when my attention | within ten steps of me was a dark mass breathing heavily 
i drawn to a dark mass at that point and in a moment my | and lying partially behind a small clump of willows. Put- 
rile was in hand ready for the emergency. By the time J | ting a telling shot through the center of the mass he appeared 


Was ready to fire he ad discovered something ynusua} ip | to wake up and gave ap expibitiop of some of the grandest 





gotten on their feet again. A dense thicket was near, and 
they might have scrambled into its cover and have been lost, so 
another shot was given. At any rate, darkness was at hand 
by the time the carcasses were dressed 
and a dense fog was settling over the 
mountain that had to be crossed. The 
exhilaration of spirits from the killing 
of two such large bears on the same even- 
ing, the bear that I was after, caused me 
to forget fatigue and fog, and it was 
with a light heart Pike was mounted and 
the mountain ascended. A thick fog soon 

enveloped us, so that —— 
could be seen beyond a hundre 
feet. Pike and I soon disagreed 
as to the direction, but I insisted 
on my way. After going a half 
mile and getting into some rough 
ground, it was evident that I 
was wrong and completely be- 
fogged. The rein was then given 
to Pike and he turned squarely 
to the left, and, having gone 600 
yards over some pretty rough 
ground, he came to the head of 
the game trail leading down the 
mountain, and which we had 
several times traveled. Pike had 
his way the balance of the ride, 
and after passing across the 
drainage for two miles we got 
below the fog, and by 10 o’clock 
we were at home. 

As an indication of the labor 
usually undergone in hunting 
this bear, it is stated that sev- 
enty-five miles were traveled be- 
fore the first shot (one-half of 
which was in the night) und one 
hundred and five miles before 
killing the three. I have since 
traveled more than a hundred 
miles after a special bear and was 
repaid by only one shot at long 
range and no bear. 

The next day Rush and Mc- 
Devitt skinned and packed in 
the hides and fat of the two griz- 
zlies. The weighing apparatus 
was taken along and the ‘‘calf 
killer” was found to weigh 405 
pounds after being dressed six: 
teen hours, the other something 
less. The black bear was not 
weighed, but it is presumed he 
weighed about the average of 
this species (175 pounds) in life. 

The rifle used is the same used 
for several years, a .45-caliber 
Sharps, with which I have killed 
nearly forty of these bears (thir- 
ty-eight to be accurate), of which 
number twenty-two were killed 
with a single shot each, using 110 
grains C. & H. No. 6 and a 340- 
grain express ball. As 1 have 
before stated, the rise of its tra- 
jectory is 7.01 inch in 200 yards, 
an average of about twenty shots 
through a_ trajectory range. 
Previously I had used « 44-cali- 
ber Sharps, with a bottle-neck 
shell holding 100 to 105 grains 
of tbe same powder with which 
a good many bears had been 
killed. Noespecial ball has been 
determined on as best for bear 
and elk and sheep. With ex- 
ceptional opportunities for sev- 
eral years past among all our 
big game, together with a care- 
ful study of the subject, based 
on a dissection of wounds made 
by different combinations of 
powder and ball, I think the 23 
.45-cal_ shell with 110 grains strong powder 
and a 340 grain express ball of the descrip- 
tion used by me is most destructive for bear, 
elk and sheep of all American rifles. A_ little 
lighter ball might answer, perhaps, but I am 
not sure. The amount of powder would not 
be sufficient for a heavier one for best re- 
sults. The best results not only depend on 
the relative proportion of powder and ball, but 
also on the diameter and depth of the hole in 
the point of ball. If the walls around the 
hole are too thin they will break off too soon 
or in too fine pieces. If the walls are too thick 
they may not disintegrate until the ball’s veloc- 
ity has been so much retarded that the par- 
ticles will not have velocity to make their own 
way, but will follow the channel made by the 
butt; so that a good many considerations enter 
into the problem. The ball in question, shot 
directly into a bear, elk, sheep, etc., will, after 
passing through the skin, break up, usually 
tearing a hole through the ribs even of a fat 
animal, through which the uoclenched hand 
can be passed, the fragments scattering in a 
cone shape, the larger fragments penetrating to the opposite 
ribs. In this way the whole momentum of the ball is ex- 
nded on the vitals, the heart and lungs. Hit further back 
it breaks up into still smaller fragments, making a terrible 
wound inthe paunch and entrails that none of those ani- 
mals can long survive. I have never known it to fail in 
breaking the large bones of the Jargest bear or elk when 
coming in contact with them. 


For depr apd antelope my .40-paliber is fonpd snfficiens, 
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using 100 grains of strong a and a particular express 
ball of 270grains. It makes fabout a 63-inch curve in two 
hundred yards and the ball flies very true. I use also in 
the .45 caliber the .44-caliber ball before alluded to, using 
three thicknesses of patch paper. It flies remarkably true 
for its weight, and makes a 6.34-inch curve per 200 yards, 
with 110 ‘grains C. & H. No. 6. I failed to say at the 

roper place that the degree of hardness or per cent. of al- 
oy had a great deal to do with the execution, as well as 
accuracy of flight of the express ball. When pure lead, 
they break up too soon. Nor have I ever known a reason- 
able degree of accuracy obtained with any lead ball with a 
comparatively me charge, beyond 50 or 75 yards. They 
are knocked out of proper shape by the time they leave the 
muzzle, This want of accuracy has been observed with the 
best English express rifles with light leaden balls, I find in 
my experience with the balls of my preference (as above) 
that from 5 per cent. for the heavier ball to 8 per cent. for 
the lighter is best. 

A 20-bore double-barrel shotgun, made by Bland & Sons, 
of London (chambered for the Kynoch brass shell), for ducks, 
the several species of grouse, jack rabbits, magpies, skunks, 
etc., complete my battery. 1 value the latter very highly for 
its “‘executive ability,” combined with a weight of only six 
pounds. 

1 have written you a long letter, a kind of omniwm gatherum 
letter; much in detail, because I think it is the details that 
make the account of hunting trips interesting. I hope its 
perusal may not bore you, but interest you as much as the 
recalling of its incidents has interested me, 

You have seen several mentions made of Four Bear Creek. 
The name was given it for want of a better one by the U. S. 
Land Surveyors, who happed to be in camp on Hell-Roaring 
River, near the creek’s mouth, on the night in which I 
killed four bears, the last about 9:30 o’clock at night. Some 
time | may write you an account of it. Your friend, r. 


IN THE FORESTS OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Iv. 

T is about the end of the first week in October, on a Sab- 

bath morning, that I sit alone in the door of my camp 
close to the shore of the Little Southwest Miramichi Lake. 
Flies buzz around my head, while the warm wind sighs 
among the topmost boughs of the tall pines which overhang 
the lake. Nature has no sound like this, so soothing yet so 
sad. A little to the west of my seat the sun shines through 
the pointed top of a tall white spruce, making its leaves 
appear as if of silver spray, while looking through the dense 
and darker foliage of the trees which stand to the north I 
get occasional glimpses of the blue waters of the lake. The 
wind is dying away, and I hear no sound but the low plash 
of the waves as they lazily touch the rocky shore, or the 
mellowed roar of the distant rapids in the stream. The 
sickly yellowish green of the leaves of the white birches 
around me bear witness to a departed summer, as does the 
brownish red foliage of a cluster of mountain ashes, whose 
bright red berries have lured more than one partridge to its 
fate at our hands. 

On Monday morning I take the same seat, but how 
changed is the scene. The center of the lake is all ice, for 
the night had been very calm and cold. Isee but two living 
things near me—one a chipadee, hopping from bough to 
bough over my head, every now and then venturing nearer 
so long as I remain motionless, his note always the same 
chip-a-dee-dee-dee, a sound of greeting more than an evidence 
of affright; and in an unfrozen part of the lake is a solitary 
little grebe seeming to revel in the unwonted coldness of its 
waters, as from time to time he plunges beneath the sur- 
face. 

During the absence of the rest of the company the cook 
and myself had not gone very far from our camp. Three 
days had passed but neither men nor canoe had made their 
appearance; and it was with a good deal of pleasure that 
early on the fourth we saw a man among the bushes on the 
opposite side of the lake, which was again free frem ice. 
He called to us, and the cook, taking a catamaran which he 
had made, crossed over to him. As they were crossing 
others followed, and after a little the canoe with two men in 
it came in view. The man who had just crossed the lake 
(Mr. Patchell) had in a bag on his back about fifty pounds 
of caribou meat. It seems that when the advance party 
were looking for surveyor’s marks not far below the outlet 
of the Little Southwest Lake, a cow caribou trotted up to 
one of the party who had a gun charged with buckshot, 
with which he fired at and killed her. This meat came in 
good play, as they were short of provisions, and they at once 
proceeded to dress the animai and to cut the flesh from the 
bones, and as they had no salt they cured it by smoking. 
This is done as follows: Four stakes are driven into the 
ground; upon them is placed a frame work of fir (Abies 
picea), a wood which does not communicate a flavor to food. 
On this the strips of flesh are placed, while underneath them 
a smoke is made. The flesh is turned from time to time, so 
that it may be completely penetrated by the smoke. Should 
the weather become damp the meat can be protected by a 
covering of birch bark. When cured in this way it will be 
good for months in warm weather, and without the addition 
of salt. 

Our advance party had seen abundant signs of beaver, and 
they had seen also some very large sea trout on their spawn- 
ing beds. Our work connecting the surveyors’ lines was soon 
completed, the chief difficulty having been to find the 
marked trees indicated on our plans. When work was 
finished I ascended to the top of a high hill looking north, 
from which I could see an extensive forest-covered valley 
bounded on the west by the Cow Mountains, and on the 
north by the great range of hills on the head of the Nepisi- 
guit River, some of which are over 2,000 feet high. In this 
distant and; secluded valley moose and caribou are yet 
abundant, while in the streams salmon abound, I doubt if 
ope was ever taken here by means ofa fly; trout at the roper 
season can be caught here with any kind of bait. Thee 
caught quantities of them from a great boulder which lies at 
the mouth of the large stream emptying into the Little South- 
west Lake from the west, with a hook to which was fastened 
a piece of red flannel by way of bait. 

urning our faces homeward we took the log canoe, which 
we had made, a mile and a half up the stream, leaving it at 
the head of the dead water, where the moose had visited 
us, we hauled it out over a log so that it might not be carried 
away in the spring by the ice. 

On our first day’s journey we got a.beaver in a trap which 
we had set along the edge of the stream as we came down it. 
This animal was soon killed and I could not but regret the 
poor thing’s fate, as it turned its gentle eyes toward me, | 
could not taste the meat when it was cooked at night. 


As evening drew on some of the party who had gone 
ahead pitched our little cotton tent where we had placed it 
before, making use of the same boughs we had 
on our former visit to the same spot. We soon had a 
blazing fire in front of two large spruce logs which would 
reflect the heat directly into the tent. There is nothing so 
good when one is camping out as to have good high back 
logs, and if you can build your fire on aslight eminence 
where it will be a few inches above the level of the berth, 
you will get the whole benefit of your fire. We had left 
behind one of our pardy, Henry, to paddle up the dead water 
on a catamaran. 

Night closed in and the bright stars twinkled in the clear 
cold air, and Henry had not yet made his appearance. Our 
Abenaki boy Frank got uneasy about him, and began to 
whoop, but got no reply except that of koo-koo-kus (the owl) 
as he called oe An lone passed and still no Henry. One 
did not like to say that he was uneasy to the other. At 
last Frank said: ‘‘Dan, let us go out aud meet Henry;” and 
so off they started with birch bark torches, and more bark 
under their arms to replenish the light. Time seemed long 
to the rest of the party, as we gathered around our bright 
fire. ‘‘Let us have tea ready for them when they come,” 
suggested one to the cook, who had his pork hissing merrily 
in the frying-pan and water boiling in a large tin kettle. 

Still no Henry appeared. By the uncertain glare of the 
flickerifg fire I wandered off almost unconsciously to the 
top of a little eminence not far from the tent and seated my- 
self on a fallen tree. I had not been musing there long before 
I heard the sound of voices and saw the reflection of the 
light from the returning torches on the tops of the distant 
trees; and I was relieved to see three persons returning. 
Frank had two splendid black ducks in his hand, while Dan 
carried over his back a fine otter which Henry had caught at 
the “Jaws.” He had brought down four black ducks at one 
shot, but had only secured two of them. The next morning 
we were up bright and early, making our way out of the 
forest in which we had been for more than a month. Three 
days’ travel brought us to the first house. Our trip was made 
as timber explorers, and not as hunters. We took of game, 
75 partridges, 17 black ducks, 1 beaver, 1 caribou and i 
otter. Besides these our party, or some of them as we were 
wandering through the woods examining the trees, saw 3 
moose, 4 caribou, 4 beavers and 2 bears; this will give an 
idea of the game which is to be found in the great forest 
which covers the interior of the province of New Brunswick 
and which would make the best park for a game preserve of 
any place to be found in Eastern America, as the soil is too 
stony for cultivation, while it abounds with streams, lakes 
and dead waters. EDWARD JACK. 


PICTURES IN THE FIRE. 


O* the hearth in front of the cavernous old fire-place 

there are two pairs of slippers. One pair is of buffalo 
skin, rough-looking but very, very comfortable, as *slippers 
ought to be, for their wearer never attempted to insert a num- 
ber nine foot into a number six slipper. The other pair are 
unquestionably French both in material and fashion, and 
as for dimensions they are almost as small as any Cinderella’s 
—and that’s an honest admission and exception that the 
second pair of slippers would awfully hate to make. 

A good dinner and an after-dinner smoke with a pleasant 
chat before a blazing fire sometimes superinduce a feeling 
of drowsiness, especially if the chat halts too frequently and 
gives one the opportunity to go wool-gathering, which Little 
Slippers allowed during the lull in the harmless gossip. 
Big Slippers was far away in dreamland, and that country, 
this trip, was the land of spruce and hemlock, rippling streams 
and quiet lakes. 

It is pleasant when you can sit by your own fireside and 
go a-fishing and oft times catch as many fish as if you were 
really among the hills and lakes and streams, up to your 
knees in the purling brook and making your finest casts. 
You are safe from rheumatism at any rate, and can help your 
fancy to lead you into believing that the sound of the 
roaring red blaze whirling up the ample chimney is the 
soughing of the wind among the pines, the sparks that drop 
from the crackling logs are the gleaming of the stars, the 
angry flash at the gathering flames is the upward dart of a 
trout, the smoke that whirls ‘‘forninst” the andirons are 
the scudding clouds, and the shifting, changing shadows 
among the chairs and tables are the gleams of moonlight that 
pierce their way through the pines, while the old clock in 
the corner is the woodpecker beating his solitary reveille. 
It makes a fellow feel for a while as though he would like 
to live his life in dreamland, with the outside world only an 
idea. 

There are pictures in the fire, but ‘‘the open fire-place does 
not kindle the imagination so much as it awakens the memory ; 
people become reminiscent in front of it,” and to-night its 
ruddy blaze recalls the face of the absent-minded doctor, 
the gentle charming old man with his simple honest ways, 
Through the mists of years I can recall his oddities and his 
pleasantries. 

As the charming ‘‘ Back Log Studies” tell us, ‘‘ To poke 
a wood fireis more solid enjoyment than anything else in 
the world. The crowning human virtue ina man is to let 
his wife poke the fire.” Big Slippers claims this virtue, and 
moreover Little Slippers may get up early in the morning 
and build the fire ; and still more, when the mornings are 
particularly cold, Big Slippers will insist and demand that 
she build it, and the colder the morning the more emphatic 
the demand; in fact it becomes a positive order. What an 
admission, ‘‘ The crowning human virtue,” umph! 

How the old doctor did love to fuss around a camp-fire, 
Poking it here, tossing a stick there, pulling down one over 
yonder, and pushing back any burning embers that had fallen 
outside the proper bounds. He went at a camp-fire much as 
hewould at a patient whose malady was difficult of diagnosis, 
and did it as carefully. Iam afraid that notwithstanding the 
many good qualities of the doctor he lacked the ‘‘crowning 
human virtue,” but he would perhaps excuse himself with the 
plea that his wife did not understand poking a fire any better 
than she did writing a prescription. 

In his office or at the camp-fire, the doctor was never caught 
napping, but in all other places how dreary and abstracted 
he sometimes became, e were once trolling with him on 
the lake. It was a lazy afternoon and the doctor tied the 
end of his line to one of the oar locks and picking up a piece 
of wood whittled on it until it was cut away to his hand, 
and then throwing his knife into the lake put what remained 
of the stick into his pocket. The fishing being over, the 
doctor hauled in his troll and wishing to cut his line close 
up to the spoon, he pulled out the piece of wood and with- 
out looking at it began to pick away at it, trying to find 
the blade; and only after repeated failures did he look at 


the bladeless wood and instantly the fate of the knife was 
recalled to his mind; and he begged, ‘‘ Now please don’t say 
a word about this to the boys.” Every day there was some 
absent-minded break to be charged to his account. 

Putting on my dreaming cap is the only way I can go 
a-fishing now. i am sure the surroundings are in'sympathy. 
There is one of my old rods that ‘could a tale unfold” by 
proxy. It’s quite an ornament here, though of no present 
nor prospective use. It’s here as a gentle reminder of other 
days. ell do i remember the early morning when it made 
its debut on the Andirondack stream, and a wonderfully suc- 
cessful first appearance it was. 

It was a likely morning for fishing and all alive with 
woodland sounds and movements. In a pool below a fallen 
tree and a large ruck by which the water went whirling in a 
little maelstrom of unrest its first casts were made. The 
place was doubly attractive from the probabilities of its 
haboring some trout grandees and the possibility of an angler’s 
breaking his neck in attempting to capture them. What 
higher recommendation could one give to a trout pool? 

Further and further the rod carries the red ibis stretcher 
and the now forgotten dropper; then at the momentary 
gleam on the surface as though there was an electric system 
of intercourse between fly and wrist—the hook was ylaced, 
and quicker than the telling came the excitement of doubt, 
hope and pleasure. A novice might as well have engaged 
ina sparring match with a buzz-saw, but before that little 
pool was exhausted we had a creel almost full of trout com- 
fortably taking their last sleep in a bed of cool green ferns. 

Suddenly one of those little slippered feet touches my foot 
and a sweet voice telling me to wake up brings me back from 
the dreamland. MILLARD. 

Bear CREEK, Wyoming. 


A STRUGGLE WITH A BUCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘‘S. A,,” issue Dec. 10, doubts the 
correctness or truth of tne press dispatch relating to the 
antics of a pet buck. In this connection a relation of my 
expcrience with a tame buck might prove interesting. Mr. 
John Ellis, of East Coventry, Chester county, Pa., on one of 
his annual hunting trips about eightecn years ago, secured 
two fawns, a buck and doe. He constructed a pen for them 
by inclosing about half an acre of groand with a clap-board 
fence, nine feet high. Along one side of the inclosure was 
an old blacksmith shop. Occasionally an ambitious hound 
would jump on the roof of the shop, run up half way to the 
peak and jump down inside of the deer pen. Then the deer 
would jump out over the fence and an exciting chase would 
result if the dog succeeded in getting out of the inclosure. 
On one occasion they were driven as far as Pottstown, four 
miles from the Ellis farm. 

In the course of two or three years they had grown to a 
fair size and waxed fat. The buck sported a fine pair of 
antlers. I cannot say how many prongs there were on those 
antlers; but I am willing to testify that they were sharp- 
pointed. Of this fact the buck gave me a very pointed 
reminder one fine evening in October about sixteen years 
ago. My father’s farm joined the Ellis property. It had 
become a very common occurrence to see the deer close to 
our buildings, in the front yard, and elsewhere. An open 
gate was generally ignored. The nearest way was over the 
fence. One day my four-year-old brother was playing on 
the lawn and the buck attacked him, rolling him over with 
his antlers. The child’s screams brought a half a dozen 
carpenters, who were at work near by, to his assistance. 
The deer were driven away and my brother was found to be 
more frightened than hurt. 

A few days later I came home in the evening from school, 
and saw the deer on the lawn. I went into the house with 
my empty lunch basket, and then returned to look at the 
deer. 1 thought I would have revenge on that buck. I 
would get a whack at him and then see themrun. I picked 
up a small stick and, holding it behind me, advanced 
toward the deer, holding out my left hand and calling the 
buck by name. He met me half way, and instead of raising 
his head for a caress, as he usually did, he suddenly lowered 
his head and charged on me with all his strength. To say 
that I was surprised is putting it very mild, but I did not 
lose my presence of mind for a moment. I dropped the bit 
of wood I had in my hand and grasped the buck by the 
antlers. He acted on the offensive, I on the defensive. He 
shoved me around as though I was a feather weight. I was 
nineteen years of age, was “‘born and raised” on a farm, and 
had wrestled with every kind of domestic animal common] 
met with on farms, from a rabbit up to a bullock; but this 
was a new experience to me. If it had been a butting ram, 
or a cross boar, I would have thrown it down and sat upon 
it; but this buck was having the liveliest kind of a circus 
with me. : 

There was about two inches of snow on the ground, and I 
could not get a good foothold. The buck shoved me back- 
ward rapidly until I struck a barrel of cement, weighing, 
probably, between three and four hundred pounds. This 
barrel was overturned, and I fell flat on my back. I still 
kept my grip on his antlers, for I felt that my life depended 
on my doing so. He then shoved me several yards further, 
when I threw my legs up around his body and got my feet 
hooked together above his back. My weight was too much 
for him. He fell. Wewere both down. Iwas mostly 
under, but I had one leg on top. Then he gave vent to a 
loud and long drawn out bleat. His mouth was close to my 
ear, and that bleat I shall never forget. 

Then I called for help. My strength was deserting me on 
account of the constant heavy strain on both arms. I was 
hugging his head close against my breast, and my legs were 
locked round his body. A better hold of him I could not 

ossibly have had. Every few moments he would struggle 
se liberty, would strike at me with his sharp hoofs, try to 
gouge me with his antlers, and 5-a-a-a in my left ear. 
Finally assistance arrived. Zenas M. Savage was first on 
hand, he having ran about four hundred yards at near his 
top speed. ‘‘What shall Ido?” said Mr. 8. ‘‘Kill him, kill 
him,” said I. He could not approach very near, as the buck 
was striking out viciously in nearly every direction with his 
sharp hoofs. Then Moses Fox, the one-eyed rabbit hunter, 
arrived. Then Mr. Ellis, the owner of the deer. He had 
been crossing a strip of woodland one hundred rods away 
when he heard my call for assistance. Seeing the doe mak- 
ing a bee line for home, he suspected what was causing the 
racket. Several other neighbors soon arrived; also m 
brother, who was in the barn seventy-five yards away an 
had not heard anything. A long rope was procured, the 
center of which was attached to the buck’s antlers, and sev- 
eral men taking hold of the ends of the rope, I was quickl 
relieved of my most worthy antagonist, My struggle wit 
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Dec. 24, 1885.) 


the buck had lasted not less than twenty minutes, and during 
that time he did not show the slightest sign of weakening or 
giving up. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Fox led the-deer home, each 
holding an end of the rope and preventing the buck from 
attacking either, although he made several attempts to do 
so, and came near throwing them to the ground on several 
occasions. The buck was tied up to a post and his antlers 
sawn off. 

The deer were sold to a gentleman in Philadelphia and I 
never saw them again. During my struggle with the buck 
I received no assistance until after the rope was attached to 
his antlers, except the moral support of those present, who 
urged me to try to hold him afew minutes longer. The 
buck’s tactics was to get in all the work possible with his 
antlers, and strike vicious and cutting blows with his fect, 
the front ones being used with great facility and power. I 
would advise any one who contemplates a fight with a full- 
grown antlered buck, single-handed and without weapons, 
to first estimate the strength and staying powers of his 
adversary, quadruple that, and then ask himself seriously 
whether or not he has any business to take the contract. 

: E. A. L 











Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15. 


@latuyal History. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 












































THE A. O. U. CHECK LIST. 


HE report of the Committee of the American Ornitholo- 
ists’ Union, appointed to consider the subject of the 
classification and nomenclature of North American birds, is 
in press, and is soon to be issued. In many respects, it will 
be a surprise to those interested in birds, who have not kept 
up with the progress of recent events in ornithology and its 
change of order, beginning with the lowest forms of bird 
life and ending with the highest, will seem at first sight 
strange, though all must acknowledge that is is the natural 
order to follow. The report consists of two parts, of which 
Part I. is the new code of nomenclature recently adopted by 
the Union. This is an elaborate exposition of the rules of 
nomenclature by which the Committee was guided in decid- 
ing the names of North American birds as given in the 
accompanying check list. Part IL. is a classified list of 
North American birds, giving the names of the higher 
groups, as well as of the species and subspecies, from sub- 
genera to orders. The names of the genera and subgenera 
are accompanied by references to the work or paper in 
which they were first established; the names of the species 
and subspecies are followed by a citation of the publication 
where they were first described, and of the authority (when 
not also the original describer) who first used the name as 
adopted in the list. A concordance is given of the previous 
check lists, as Baird’s (1858), Coues’ (1872), Ridgway’s (1880), 
and Coues’ second list (1882); to which is added a brief 
statement of the geographical distribution of each species 
and subspecies, with special reference to its North American 
range. The list, besides being the ‘‘latest,” and an author- 
ized “‘standard” list, embraces two features not found in any 
previous list of North American birds, inasmuch as it gives 
the classification and habitat of each bird included. The 
code and list is the result of the expenditure of much time 
and research on the part of the committee uring the last 
two years. In many respects the list will doubtless pt ve 
more satisfactory, and in some ways of far greater utility, 
than either of its several excellent predecessors. The work, 
making an octavo volume of about 300 pages, is printed on 
fine paper, and no care has been spared to make it typo- 
graphically attractive and accurate. Price, in full cloth, 
$8, postpaid. 
























Arctic Owl In Micuigan.—One morning last week a 
man, living about two miles from this village, was going 
before daylight to the house of a neighbor, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by the movements of a creature of some 
sort moving away from the barn toward the forest and drag- 
ging some object through the snow. He thought it was a 
dog, and investigated, when to his surprise it proved to be 
a large bird. Procuring a gun from the house he went back, 
and the bird attempted flight, but was so loaded with the 
loose snow that it did not succeed. It then faced the man, 
who fired and killed it. It proved a fine specimer of the 
Arctic owl, more than five feet from tip to tip. it nad 
caught a tame duck at the barn and partially devoured its 
prize, and would probably have finished its meal had it not 
been interrupted as above stated. I have never seen one of 
these birds hereabout, and old woodsmen who have spent 
some years in the neighborhood say the same.—KELPIE 
(Central Lake, Mich., Dec. 15). 


PROTECTION OF NorRTH AMERICAN Brrps.—The com- 
mittee of the American Ornithologists’ Union, appointed to 
take measures for the protection of North American birds 
and their eggs, met for organization Dec. 12, and will pro- 
ceed at once to collect information on this subject. The 
permanent chairman of the committee is Mr. G. B. Sennett, 
uod the permanent secretary Mr. E. P. Bicknell. The 
objects of the committee commend themselves to a large 
class of the readers of FoREST AND STREAM, and we presume 
that many of these readers have very decided views on this 
matter. We bope that such as have opinions will give us 
their views on the matter. It is only by athorough agitation 
of the subject that a public sentiment condemning the whole- 
sale slaughter of our songsters can be aroused, and until this 
sentiment takes shape and finds expression there is little hope 
of accomplishing much for bird protection. Let the lovers 
of the birds speak out. 














ENGLISH HARES ON FISHER’s IsLAND.—The members of the 
Fisher's Island Club report that they have found scattered 
over the island a number of dead English hares. All of 
them were torn in half, just as if pulled apart by the fore 
and bind legs. They say that their preserve is free from 
ground vermin, that they have noticed several hawks, but 
do not believe that they were the destroyers.—X. Y. Z. 









Tae Grovse’s Drumminc Locs.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream; Will any of the readers of your paper give their ex- 
perience as to the position of the logs on which the ruffed 


grouse drum, My observation is that they prefer logs lyin 
forth and soyth,—Kgouk. ‘= ~~ "e ers 





three bullets ran 254 8, 254 5 and 254.5 grains. Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
The 200-yard test was made on Sept. 30, and when the icacsectn 8.977 in. 12.673 in. 9.840 in. 
rifle was placed in the rest at 2:20 o’clock in the afternoon B.cceseeee 9.105 in. 12.814 in. 9.870 in. 
the wind was going down the range from the 6 o’clock quar- : en 8.972 in. 12.710 in. 9.834 in. 
ter at 12 miles per hour. The barometer stood 30.02 inches, Be seeesene 8.961 in 12.790 in. 9.938 in. 
Biveceueve 8.756 in. 12.470 in, 9,723 in. 


the dry thermometer 79.4° and the wet-bulb thermometer 
68°, indicating a dew point of 60.6 and a humidity in the 
atmosphere of 53 per cent. Under these conditions the 200- 
yard record stood 


the afternoon with a 9o’clock wind blowing 6 miles per 
hour. The barometric pressure was 30.240 inches, the dry 
thermometer 66 5° and the wet-bulb thermometer 55.5°. This 
would show a dew point of 44.5 and a degree of humidity 
in the atmosphere of 45 per cent. The 100-yard heights in 
the trajectory line stood: 


this arm, which was put on the rest for the 200-yard trial 
Sept. 30, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. The wind at eight 
miles per hour was coming from the 1 o’clock quarter, while 
the barometer stood at 30.070 inches, the dry thermometer at 
80°, the wet-bulb thermometer 69.8°, indicating a dew point 
of 63.6 and a humidity in the atmosphere of 57 per cent. 
The arm had a 30-inch half octagon barrel and was numbered 


6,082. It had a total weight of 9 pounds 7} ounces, and a Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yaras. 150 Yards. 
° 989 + « > 2 2no ; 

barrel weight reported at 6 pounds 8 ounces, The rifling : meninenas 9.208 ia. ook - 10.302 in. 
had a uniform twist of one turn in eighteen inches, and the meer Sines = _ a mee _ 
a oa - Sidiconnes 10.088 in 14.757 in. 11.718 in. 

five grooves had a depth each of .0035 inch and .150 inch 4 8.963 in 12.596 in 10.078 in 
wide. The loading was with Remington made ammunition, 5......... te 14.105 in. 11.308 in. 
.38 50-320 in a 23-inch shell. Three charges opened showed a ——————— <—teeaenae 
Average..... 9.419 in. 13.588 in. 10.692 in. 


charges of hard pressed powder in fair condition, and weigh- 
ing 52.45, 51.4 and 50.6 grains, while the four-grooved bul- 
lets corresponding weighed 322.8, 322.8 and 322.7 grains, 


The 200-yard record stood: Round, 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 
Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards, Bonaeesexe 2.190 in 2.701 in, 2.291 in. 
er 8.601 in. 12.081 in. 9.142 in. Disctweaad 1.999 in 2.616 in. 2.303 in. 
ee 8.947 in 12.554 in. 9.479 in. Beeeeeeees 2.051 in 2.673 in. 2.262 in. 
anne 9.055 in, 12.676 in. 9.577 in. Aesesceees 2.000 in 2.558 in. 2.227 in. 
De ai tdanad 8.984 in 12.596 in. 9.543 in. Beveeeeees 2.087 in 2.547 in. 2.220 in. 
Se 8.677 in, 12.135 in. 9.115 in, Average.....9.068 2.619 in. 2.261 in. 
Average..... 8.852 in. 12.408 in. 9.371 in. 


afternoon, with the wind coming from the 3 o’clock quaiter 
at twelve miles per hour. The barometer marked 380.285 
inches, the dry thermometer 55°, and the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer 51.2°, showing a dew point of 47.4 and the 
humidity in the atmosphere as 75 per cent. The record of 
trajectory heights stood: ‘ 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


5 aon all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


“Forest and Stream” Trajectory Test. 


(Continued from page 407.) 
Marlin .38. 


The Marlin .38 55-255 was tried at both distances of the 
test, and with very uniform results. The weapon weighed 
complete 9 pounds 14 ounces, and had a 28-inch octagonal 
barrel, weighing 4 pounds 8 ounces. The shop mark was 
10,909. The rifling was uniform, with a twist of one turn 
in 20 inches. The six grooves have each a depth of .003 and 
a width of .188 inch. ‘The loading was with ammunition 
coming from the U. M. C. factory, and when opened the 












Bullard .38. é 
This weapon came with the line of rifles from the Bullard 
works, and gave much trouble in the testing, owing to the 
obstinacy of the carrier block. It had a half octagon 26- 
inch barrel and was marked No, 1675. The entire rifle weighed 
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8 pounds aud the barrel was marked as having 3 pounds of 
metal in it. There were five grooves with a uniform twist of 
one turn in 22 inches, the grooves being each .005 inch in depth 
and .140 inch in width. The loading was with a .88-45-190 
cartridge of U. M.C. make. When opened three charges 
from the lot in use showed the powder in fine condition and 
weighed 45.7, 44.6 and 45.4 grains in the three charges. 
The bullets with double groove weighed respectively 188.4, 
188.4 and 188.5 grains. The 200-yard firing of the weapon 
took place on Sept. 29, with the wind blowing from the 6 
o’clock quarter at 7 miles per hour. The other weather 
conditions stood: Barometer, 30.201; dry thermometer, 
77.2°;' wet bulb thermometer, 69.8°, giving the dew point 
65.4 and the humidity 77.2 per cent. Under trial the wea- 
pon made the following record: 
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powder was found to be pressed quite hard, but in fair con- 
dition otherwise. The bullets had four grooves. The three 
powder charges weighed each 52 grains exactly, and the 





















Average..... $.954 in. 12.691 in. 9.851 in. 
At 100 yards the rifle refused to act, and the carrier block 
brought the entire action toa stop. It was an instance of 





















































Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. one of those occasions when even the best arm takes on an 
Le...s scenes 8.414 in. 11.814 in. 9.118 in. ugly fit and seems to have an intelligent obstinacy. With- 
Been svesice CATER 11.999 in. 9.191 in. out tools to take the rifle apart and ease the action, there 
SA eos ahs ie aon _ ae - = _ was nothing to do but set it aside and deprive our record of 

beta say .978 in. .216 in, .719 in, s 
Reese 8.117 in. 11.435 in. 8.769 in. ee see 
Average.... 8.256 in. 11.617 in. 8.962 in. Stevens .38. 


This is the first of the Stevens make of rifle to come under 
notice. The arm has a 26-inch, half-octagon barrel, and was 
pumbered 12,950. It weighed 7 pounds 2 ounces, with a 
barrel weight of 4 pounds 5ounces. The twist of the rifling 
was uniform, having one twist in 18 inches, with six grooves. 
The loading was with U. M. C. ammunition marked .38-40- 
145. When opened the bullet was found with one groove, 


At 100 yards the trial was made on Oct. 10 at 3 o’clock in 















































Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 75 Yards. 

Revadecavie 2.159 in. 2.646 in. 2.208 in. \= a oa — 

We oedaus 2.190 in. 2.639 in. 2.208 in. ‘Fr 38 EX. CONG |-™ 

Diewaae sees 2.147 in 2.695 in. 2.240 in. 

Bee ineinelnns 2.098 in. 2.549 in. 2.179 in. 7 

Deveeceeees 2.076 in. 2.522 in. 2.174 in. and three of them weighed 145.7, 145.6 and 145.3 The 
Average.... 2.134 in. 2.610 in. 2.202 in. powder, in fine condition, weighed in the three cartridges 









38.7, 38.1 and 39 grains. The rifle gave the same trouble 
as all the other tip-up barrels when put in the rest, and con- 
sumed much time in making the tests. It was put on the 
rest for 200-yard testing Oct. 19, with the barometer stand- 
ing 30.250 inches, the thermometric recording being with the 
dry-bulb 59° and with the wet-bulb 38.5°, denoting a dew 
point of 58 and a humidity in the atmosphere of 96 per cent. 
It was half-past 7 in the morning when the test was made 
and the wind blew from the 6 o’clock quarter at two miles 
per hour. The longer ranges record stood: 


Remington-Hepburn .38. 
The Remington section of our armory for trial contributed 




























































For the trial at 100 yards the weapon was placed in the 
rest on Oct. 12, with the wind coming at fourteen miles per 
hour from the 2 o’clock quarter. The barometer reading 
was 30.285 inches, the dry thermometer at 57° and the wet- 
bulb ditto at 53°, making the dew point 49 and the humidity 
of the atmosphere at 74 per cent. Under these conditions 
and with ammunition as before noted, the record stood: 



































































































Marlin .32. 


This is the last of the series of Marlin arms sent from the 
New Haven armory. It behaved very well in the test and 
was readily tested. The weapon had a 28-inch octagonal 
barrel and complete weighed eight pounds, while the barrel 
alone weighed three pounds one ounce. The rifling was of 
uniform twist, one turn in sixteen inches, and each of the 
six grooves was .003 inch deep and .102 inch wide. The 


The 100-yard trial came on Oct. 12, at 4 o’clock in the 






























Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. 
Pi ee 2.281 in. 2.837 in. 2.280 in. loading was with U. M. C. .32-40-165 ammunition. When 
SS avciste 2.239 in 2.771 in. 2.339 in. examined the powder was found to be pressed very hard, so 
Sec iccsuis 2.292 in 2.819 in. 2.254 in. much so as to crush the powder grains nearest the bullet, 
Rie cated 2.257 in 2.739 in. 2.275 in. beyond this the powder was good. The bullet had four 
Beeeeeseee 2.111 in 8.706 in. 2.195 in. grooves, and had a composition of 1 tin to 20 lead. Taree 
Average..... BBVGin, 2B 7'74 in. 2.289 in. powder charges weighed 43.2, 43.8 and 42.7 grains, while 
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Remington .32, R. F. 

Another rifle of the pop-gun order, yet of a class of rifles 
which finds much sale and evidently enjoys a great popular- 
ity among that numerous class who seek small game and 
wish an arm proportionate. The weapon was cf the old 
Remington model, and used a rim-fire cartridge. It had a 
26-inch octagonal barrel, and was marked 767. Its complete 
weight was 7 pounds, of which 4 pounds 8 ounces were in 
the barrel. The rifling was of uniform twist, cne turn in 
20 inches, and the five grooves had each a depth of .003 
inch and a width of .110 inch. The loading was with U. 


It is the new Lightning Colt, with the trombone motion in 
working the breech action. The weapon weighed 7 pounds 
4} ounces, having a round 26-inch barrel, and was numbered 
7048. The barrel weight was 8 pounds 6 ounces, and the 
rifling had a uniform twist of one tura in 24 inches, and 
each of the six grooves was .004 inches deep and .070 wide. 


the corresponding bullet weights were 164.2, 164.0 and 164.2 
grains. 

When tried at 200 yards on Sept. 30, at 5:20 in the after- 
noon, the wind was from the 6 o’clock quarter at five miles 
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per hour. The thermometer registered 30.006 inches, and ess paige bine [= 
the dry and wet thermometer readings were 68.5° and 64° 
respectively. This shows a dew point of 60.8, and the 
humidity in the atmosphere as 77 per cent. The long range 


trajectory table stands: 





The loading was with U. M. C. Co. ammunition. The cart- 
tidges are made specially for this arm, having a 20 grain 
charge behind a 100-grain pure lead bullet. In the opened 





Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. cartridges the powder was found in fine condition, and 
ii. ssxexco ene ae: 9.660 in. 7.495 in. three charges weighed 19.8, 19.6 and 19.5 grains, while the . 
Beseseeeee 6.983 in. 9.895 in. 7.675 in. one-grooved bullets corresponding were 99.7, 100.1 and | M. C. ammunition, the .32 long rim-fire cartridges, .82-13-90, 
Bickasneey 7.236 in. 10.288 in. 7.922 in, 101.2 grains in weight. The 200-yard trial took place Sept. | being used. When opened the powder was found in fine 
" oes pr e Se ne 29 at 1 o’clock P. M. The barometer stood at 30.180 inches, | condition, and the three-grcoved bullet had a pure lead com- 


position. When weighed three powder charges showed 11.9, 
12.4 and 12.2 grains, while the corresponding bullets weighed 
88.6, 88.9 and 88.7 grains. 

The weather conditions at the time of the test on Oct. 1, 
at haif past 2in the afternoon showed the wind blowing 
from the 6 o’clock quarter at 7 miles per hour, while the 


the dry thermometer at 76.7°, the wet-bulb thermometer at 
70’, showing a dew point of 65 9 and the humidity in the 
atmosphere at 69 per cent. of saturation. The wind came 
from the 7 o’clock quarter at seven miles per hour. The 
trajectory heights ran: 














Average... 97.163 in. 10.136 in. ‘7.850 in. 
At 100 yards out of the same lot of ammunition the trial 
came on at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of Oct. 5, with the 
thermometer standing at 30.160 inches, the dry thermometer 


at 57° and the wet-bulb thermometer at 50.5°. The dew 














aaa F Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 
point in this case was 44 and the humidity at 62 per cent. aoe . 9,546 in. 13.554 in. 10.722 in. other readings were: Barometer 30.08 inches; dry thermom- 
Wind was coming from the 7 o’clock quarter at ten miles Re ae 10.080 in. 14.380 in. 11.107 in. eter 75.5°; wet-bulb thermometer 63°, indicating a dew point 
per hour. The table for this range stands: - ee 9.515 in. 13.700 in. 10.635 in. of 53.3, and a humidity of 47 per cent. The heights as cal- 
Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. Becnsonene 9.780 in. 13.996 in. 10.859 in. culated stood: 
Re eacis 1.740 in, 2.092 in. 1.762 in. Baw oscars 9.496 in, 13.622 in. 10.542 in, Sea. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 105 Verda. 
Dssciwaute 1.794 in. 2.145 in. 1.821 in. aaa ae a ALND aS isla soatocsle 2.562 in. 560 in. 3.843 in. 
ies 1.735 in. 2.043 in. 1851 in. me ie a ; aa . ae a in. aa a 
Bisseau 1.867 in, 2.311 in. 2.036 in. At 100 yards the trial came on at half-past 2 on the after- ee ce 13.400 in. 18.516 in. 14 291 in. 
Bi cssaceds 1,728 in. 2.050 in. 1.870 in. noon of Oct. 10, with the wind from the 9 o’clock quarter ar re 12 585 in. 17.844 in. 13.731 in. 
Average... 1,773 in. 2.128 in. 1.868 in. at ten miles per hour. The barometer stood at 30.220 inches, Binaeaeacs 13.777 in. 19.171 in. 14.682 in. 


the dry thermometer 67°, the wet-bulb thermometer 55.2", 
showing the dew point at 43.4 and the humidity at 43 per 
cent. Under these conditions the 100-yard trajectory table 
stands: 


Average...... 12.937 in, 18.237 in, 13.974. 


The 100-yard trial came off Oct. 10, at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, with the wind coming from the 9 o’clock quarter 
at 4 miles per hour. The barometric pressure was 30 240 





Stevens’ Hunters’ Pet. 


This rifle we were particularly anxious to have in the test, 
because it is pushed as being an accurate weapon at 40 rods, 





and also in deference to the requests of many correspondents Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7 Yards. ee RO? : : ; 
who were anxious to know what the little pop was capable Tes seeeeee 2.450 in. 2.048 in. - 4 ee Pare = set ial 
of in comparison with the heavier arms. The weapon used Beverereee a. oe —— _ a a” 0 ; 7 TL heict t d : ed from the screens 1 d: 
was of the center-fire mode), with an 18-inch octagonal bar- Boosetente aa0e on 2.067 ae — _ oe 7 : oe — oe 7 svood: 
rel and the usual skeleton stock. It was marked 2,715. The saa “aoe — — z —_ - a ze a 2 — 

° 5 eee Ricceoeecen 2.320 in. 2.917 in. 2.483 in. Li icssccces SEM 3.998 in, 3.257 in. 
weight of the arm complete was 5 pounds 24 ounces, while aoe —_- — eo ee 3.068 in. 3.669 in. 3.080 in. 
without the stock its weight was 4 pounds 64 ounces. The Average.....2.316 in. 2.899 in. 2.453 in. ee 3.247 in. 4.036 in. 3.257 in. 
barrel-weight is given as 2 pounds 12 ounces. The rifling = Bn sce cic 3.251 in. 4.284 in, 3.442 in. 
was uniform, with six grooves making one turn in 18 inches, Remington-Hepburn .32. Bie os sates 3.041 in. 3.852 in. 3.187 in. 











This arm is one of the new output from the Ilion armory 
and was an admirable close shooter. Its side snap action, 
of the Hepburn patent, made it as convenient as a Spring- 
field in the rest. The barrel was a 28-inch, half octagon 
and marked 6097. {ts full weight was 7 pounds 11} ounces 
and of the barrel 4 pounds 8 ounces. The rifling was of univ 
form twist, having one turn in 16 inches. There were five 
grooves, each .003 inch deep and .110 inch wide. The load- 
ing was with Remington made ammunition, using Hazard 
FFG powder, 40 grains, and a three-groove bullet made up 
of one part tin to ten of lead. The shell waa 2} inches long. 


The loading was with Winchester-made ammunition, .32-9- 


" Average....... 3.154 in. 3.968 in. 3.245 in. 
85. The powder in the opened cartridges was found in fine 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To illustrate the wonderful accuracy of our modern bal- 
listic tables, I have calculated the 200-yard trajectory of the 
Springfield rifle, using the 70-500-grain cartridge. The 
initial velocity was taken at 1280 f.s. This being about the 
mean result obtained from a large number of Government 
observations. 

The following table gives the results of these calculations, 
and for the sake of comparison, the actual trajectory as 


obtained by your late tests: 
50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. 





condition, and the bullet with one groove had a composition 
of 20 lead to 1 of tiv. The cartridges were labeled 
“82 8S. & W., C. F.,” being those intended for the Smith & 
Wesson revolvers, but adapted to the chamber of the 
Hunters’ Pet rifle. Three charges weighed 8 4, 8.7 and 8.4 
grains, while the corresponding bullets were 84.6, 85.1 and 





eS i Calculated trajectory........ 9.344 in. 12.974 io. 9.971 in, 
84.5 grains. FOREST AND STREAM tests..... 9406in. 12.987. 9.956 ia. 
The trial at 200 yards was made on Oct. 19, at 3 o’clock Difference...........s.ee000+- —0,062 in. —0.013 in. +0.015 in. 


in the afternoon, and was a sore test of the patience of the 
experimenter. The shortness of the barrel made it neces- 
sary to have considerable building out on the rest to bring 
the muzzle over the measuring stake, and then the shots fly- 
ing wild compelled the firing of nearly a score of test shots 
before five were put through all the screens and on the target. 
At the time of the test the wind was from the 5 o’clock 
quarter at 22 miles per hour, with the barometer 30.205 
inches, the thermometer 63.2°, the wet-bulb thermometer 
58°, giving a dew point of 53.8 and a percentage of humid- 
ity of 72. Under these conditions the test stood as follows, 
and here, as in every other case, the numbers under the 
head of ‘‘round”’ indicates the order in which the effective, 
counting shots were made. Other shots went through one 
or two of the screens, but were not complete enough to 
measure up. 





It will be observed that the coincidence of these figures is 
something remarkable. But not more remarkable, I believe, 
than it would have been in any other case in which the 
weight, form, and initial velocity of the projectile were ac- 
curately known. Unfortunately for the general adaptability 
of this system, the initial velocity is seldom known with 
sufficient exactness to insure satisfactory results. 

JAMES DUANE. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


7 American Ornithologists’ Union at a recent congress 
appointed a committee to devise means to protect 
North American birds and their eggs. The first active 
work the committee intends doing is to gather statistics 
regarding the destruction of birds for millinery pur- 
poses, and to further this movement information will be 
solicited from persons acquainted with the shooting grounds 
of our coast, especially that of the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
whole will be embodied in a report and probably published 

















There are four various sorts of ammunition made for this 
arm, each with 40 grains of powder, but with 125 and 150 
grains grooved and 150 and 175 patched bullet respectively. 
The test was made with the first named. Though had not 
the chronic excuse ‘‘out of that ammunition” been given 
when one messenger went to purchase other cartridges, we 
would gladly have made the test with the heavier bullet as 
well. The powder was found in fine condition and when 
weighed up three charges showed 40.2, 40.7 and 40.8 respec- 
tively, while the bullets were 118.5, 119.2 and 120.5. The 
200-yard trial came at 10:40 on the morning of Sept. 30 with 
the wind coming from the 10 o’clock quarter at 7 miles per 
hour. The barometer stood 30.08 inches, the dry thermom. 











Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. eter 79° and the wet-bulb thermometer at 69°, while the dew | and scattered widely throughout the community. The step 
Besiktas 15.882 in. 21.969 in. 16.730 in. point of 63 indicated a humidity of 58per cent. With these — a geet _ but . — late a - — so 
en 15.258 in. 21.760 in. 17.091 in. i hi : QNOE WALES WOR DEVE ROE Oe Sere eee 

13 15.416 in 21.570 16 oe - weather environments the figures at this range stand: three or four years since. The destruction has already taken 

es 16.008 in. 93.186 in, 7.088 in. Round. 50 Yards. 100 Yards. 150 Yards. place and the fashion for using birds for millinery ornamen- 

St Tee es a 17.965 in. dD owcchnour 6.119 in. 8.717 in. 6.856 in. tation is on the decline and will die itself. Still it is a com- 
17......4. 15.105 in. 21.503 in. 16,686 in. ee 6.123 in. 8.680 in. 6.757 in. mendable movement and should be comment >. ; 

ai se a aan eee 6.600 in. 9.233 in. 7.312 in. Throughout the interior counties of Pennsylvania a good 

verage...15.535 - 21.987 in. 16.9965 iv. ‘. 6.445 in 9.056 in 7 re a. snow remains on the ground, notwithstanding the late mild 

At 100 yards, the trial was more readily made, and the ay 6.205 in. 8.766 in. 6,820 in. weather. A crust has formed on the surface which makes it 


bad for the grouse. 

A pair of hybrid mallard and muscovey ducks were shot, 
down the Delaware last week, having come to stool with 
other wildfowl. I saw these hybrids but can’t say if they 
were a cross of tame mallard and muscovey, or the wild 
mallard and muscovey. 

Canvasbacks are still very scarce at the Havre de Grace 


shots followed along with fewer gaps. The test took place 
Oct. 12, at 3:20 in the afternoon, the wind blowing 13 miles 
per hour from the 8 o’clock quarter. The barometric pres- 
sure was 30.285 inches, the thermometer 57° and the wet- 
bulb do. at 52°, indicating a dew point of 49 and the humid- 





Average....... 6.298 in. 8.890 in. 6.964 in. 


For the 100-yard test the rifle was put on the stand Oct. 
10, at 10 o’clock in the morning with the wind from the 10 
o’clock quarter at 10 miles per hour, and the rifle scored a 





ity in the air at 69 per.cent. The trajectory heights stood: | ‘ten strike.” The barometer rose to 30.285 inches, the dry | ang Gunpowder River grounds. Homo. 
Round. 25 Yards. 50 Yards. 7% Yards. thermometer to 61°, while the wet-bulb thermometer regis-| pgc, 21, 
Bicnecnies aoe. 4.911 in. 3.942 in. tered 57°, making a dew point of 54 and a humidity of 78 eT is 
Be Slacks 3.904 in. 5.120 in. 4.205 in. per cent. of thorough saturation of the atmosphere. The Tronton, Mo., Dec. 17.—Game in this section is as plenti- 
Me ccuecn 3.532 in. 4.604 in. 38.968 in. ciibeiniewr shea: ful as usual, except squirrels and rabbits, which are not as 
I 3.833 in. 5.026 in. 8.905 in. rene , numerous as in years past. Quail can be found most every- 
Boss othes 4.095 in. 5.114 in. 3.862 in. Round. 2 Yards. 50 Yards. % Yards. where. Turkeys are quite numerous and in fine condition. 
snc cee aes we sone Bis pesactus 1.518 in. 1.815 in. 1.544 in. I got one last week, the finest I ever killed. Deer are plen- 
Average. ...3.83'7 in. 4.955 in. 3.976 mn. Ds ote 1.477 in. 1.870 in. 1.560 in. tiful, but very wild; I saw several in the last few days.— 
ee ee Scccties 1.443 in. 1.770 in. 1.554 in. W. E. B 
O:T . . 1,429 in. 1.757 in. 1.477 in. 
a 1.478 in. 1.804 in. 1.488 in. Wuitt River OverFLow.—Beebe, Ark., Dec. 6.—Have 


The enly Colt in the trial, and a snug little arm—one of 
the newer make of weapons from the Hartford company. 


just come froma hunt in the White River overflow. We 
found deer, bear and turkey quite plestiful.—S. D. B. 


Average...... 1,468 in. 1.803 in. 1.525 ». 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME AND Fish ProrectivE Assocta- 
TION. —The movement is not confined to sportsmen, but the 
hearty aid of farmers and others is desired. The aims as 
set forth in our application for charter from the State is as 
follows: (1) The protection of game and fish from unlawful 
destruction; (2) the increase of game and fish by stocking; 


(8) the securing of uniform game and fish laws in different 


States; (4) securing and enforcing of competent laws for the 


protection of game, insectivorous birds and fish in Pennsyl- 


vania; (5) to ascertain and report on the occurrence and 
abundance of game in the various portions of the State; (6) 


increase of knowledge concerning the value or detriment to 
the farmer or horticulturist of birds generally. At a recent 
meeting for organization John M. Chalfant was elected 
President, ard C. J. Pennock, Secretary. It is desired that 
the membership be extended as rapidly as possible in order 
that a report may be made early in 1886 of the game and 
fish of the State. It is believed this feature of the Associa- 
tion will be of general interest to the sportsman, as full re- 
ports are expected from every county. Information will be 
furnished members in regard to means of access and cost of 


transportation to points where game and fish are abundant. 


An important feature of the Association will be the reports 
on the food supply and occurrence of birds, showing which 
are of particular value or otherwise. Membership fee is $1. 
Small yearly dues will entitle members to all reports of the 
Association. Further particulars can be had_by addressing 
C. J. Pennock, Secretary, Kennett square, Pa. Member- 
ship fees may be forwarded to the Secretary or to D. Duer 


Philips, Cashier National Bank, Kennett Square, Pa. 


THE Late Geo. H. Ferris.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
I have read with sorrow the obituary notices of Prof. Rice 
and Geo. H. Ferris. I had met Prof. Bice but two or three 
times, aad then with pleasure and profit. His death is a 
real loss to fishculture. The death of Geo. H. Ferris will 
send a thrill of sorrow through many an old and middle- 
aged rifle shooter. I visited him several times many years 
ago in connection with rifle work, and from time to time 
had correspondence with him. Some of bis long-range 
rifles mounted with telescopic sights, also made by him, 
were the height of perfection, doing better work than has 
ever been approached by breechloading arms. His work was 
not merely for a livelihood, but was a ‘‘labor of love” as 
well. In my own amateur work I received valuable sugEes- 


tions from Mr. Ferris, who was really the most thorough] 


practical gunsmith I ever knew.—Mitvon P. Perrce (Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., Dec. 18). 


A ‘‘ForesT AND STREAM” CLuB.—Stillwater, N. Y., Dec. 
20 —Hditor Forest and Stream: 1 have to inform you of the 
organization of a new gun club, composed of the following 
members: 8. F. Wood, G. P. H. Taylor, Elmer Vandecar, 
Chas. Kip, Geo. Lansing, Geo Van Vechten, Harvie Ackert 
and Seth Handy. Dr. Taylor was elected secretary, and the 
name ‘‘Forest and Stream Gun Club” was adopted with 
much enthusiasm. I need not say that the members are all 
readers of that ever-welcome journal.—G. P. H. Taytor. 


[ With such a name the new club ought to be a model. ] 


A Canvassack Duck Srory.—A solitary, keen-eyed 
canvas-back came whistling across Chesapeake Bay toward 
where two New York gunners were ensconced. ‘‘ Hole 
on!” said one of them, fidgetting with his gun. ‘‘ I'll darn 
soon settle his hash.” The duck came, wheeled over the 
stools and the enthusiastic sportsman, after firing both barrels 
saw the bird fade away in the dim distance. ‘‘ Yer dilent 
settle his hash, did yer? ” remarked the other man in a pleas- 
ant tone of voice. ‘‘ No,” replied the other.contentedly, ‘‘he 


dident have any hash! ” 


Sea and River ishing. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ng Co. 
THE ROD AND REEL ASSOCIATION, 


Pees to call a meeting of the Association was 

held in the laboratory of Mr. E. G. Blackford, Fulton 
Market, on Tuesday the 15th inst., President Endicott in 
thechair. The president stated that the terms of the officers 
expire with the year and that as the call had stated that 
there had been some irregularity in the election of officers 
at the meeting following the tournament he would say that 
it was in election of a president. He had talked with Judge 


McGown before that meeting and told him that it was pro- 


posed to make bim president, but that while the Judge de- 


clined he did it in such a modest way that he merely attrib- 
uted it to his native modesty. Since the election of the 
Judge, however, that,gentleman had written a letter statin 
that his duties forbid him to serve as president, but he woul 
always be glad to be of service in the rear rank. ‘The sec- 
retary then read _the,letter referred to, and during the election 
Capt. William Dunning was called to the chair. 

Mr. Robert B. Lawrence proposed Mr. Endicott and he 
was elected. Mr. Mather then offered his resignation as 
secretary, saying that he had served for four years and the 
labor was greater than he could well spare time for, and 
besides this he wanted to cast occasionally and have some of 
the fun. That the last tournament had deprived him of 
joining some friends in the bear hunt and that now no 
doubt there were several thousand bears marauding the pig 
pens that would have been meat had he been let loose. A vote 
on accepting the resignation was taken and ‘‘the noes had 
it,” notwithstanding Messrs. Tripler, Mitchell, J. A. Roose- 
velt, and others spoke in favor of letting up on him. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Blackford that the secretary might be 
more resigned to his fate if the members attended meetings 
more promply and helped with the work, Mr. Poey volun- 
teered to act asthe secretary’s assistant. The meeting then 
adjouroed. Afterward, Mr. EJ. Eggert talked among the 
members advocating holding a tournament in the spring. 


An Item For Hon. Proctor Knorr.—Alfred Booth, the 
great Chicago fish dealer, is preparing to remove his fishing 
business to Duluth, believing that Lake Superior affords 
better fishing grounds than Lake Michigan, and Duluth is 
becoming such a railroad center for connections with the 

reat West that lis headquarters wiil be in Duluth for the 
sh trade. His famous fast fishing yacht is coming to 
Duluth so as to enable him to supply the markets daily with 


Jake trout-and whitefish.—W. D. 




















































preventing it.”—Chicago News, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Newport Fish AND GAME AssocraTION.—Messrs. Thos. 
Burlingham, Thomas Dunn, Edward 8. Hammond, Joseph 
P. Cotton, Patrick J. Galvin, William H. Hammett and 
Frank H Wilks and others have formed the Newport Fish 
and Game Association. The objects of the association are 
to control the fresh water ponds in Newport and vicinity for 
the propagation of fish and for fishing, and for the protec- 
tion of game, und to use every legal means for the fulfill- 
ment of these ends. The officers are: President, Joseph P, 
Cotton; Secretary, Frank H. Wilks; Treasurer, William H. 
Hammett; Board of Directors—Thos. Burlingham, W. P. 
Sheffield, Jr.. Edward 8. Hammond, 8. E. Greene, Benj. M. 
Thurston. The secretary writes: ‘‘We have control of the 
fishing privileges of the Lily Pond, which we have stocked 
with black bass, and the Almy Pond, which we have stocked 
with German carp. Both are situated south of the city. We 
are treating for the control of Nielson Pond, situated about 
two miles east of the city, on the Second Beach, which we 
intend to stock in the spring with trout. In the future we 
shall try to control other ponds and brooks in other parts of 
the island.—F. H. W1vxs, Secretary.” 


THE ONE SuHot Gor Away.—Memphis, Tenn., Dec 14.— 


A‘squib recently published in Puck, (I believe), seems worthy 
of a place in ‘ Flickerings.” It was to this effect: A fish- 
erman went gunning one day, and when he returned he re- 
ported that he had sbot five ‘‘ quail,” but one of them got 


away in the brush. He exhibited the four he had bagged, 


which got away weighed five pounds —Coanoma. 


ffishculture. 








Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 


ing Co. 


CONNECTICUT SHAD FISHERY.—The damage done to 
the local shad fisheries by the dam at Enfield, Ct., can hardly 
be measured. The fishery is practically killed and an earnest 


effort is being made to have something done in the matter. 
tion were be’ 


signed, citizens of Springfield, West Springfield and Chicopee, 


respectfully represent that the Connecticut River, from the 
Connecticut line to Holyoke, is now, by reason of the mainten- 


ance of the dam at Enfield, Ct., made useless for shad fishery. 
Massachusetts formerly had 16 miles of water upon which de- 


spectfully _— that such action may be taken by the general 
court as may 


cut corporation.—Springfield Union. 





8q., 


fish was a male and of course in 


could not have been over nine years 0 


these are the first e 


neighborhood. Last week Mr. 


pledging them to aid and protect the work of the State an 
to try to bring all trespassers and poachers to justice. No 


doubt this action will tend to repress the lawless vagabonds of 


that region. 
SUICIDE OF TROUT.—Editor Forest and Stream: My 


article in this week’s issue was not written as a prize compe- 
tition. I beg of you, therefore, to cut down that leap of six 


feet oe to have been made by those little salmon, for it is 
too much of a feat by at least five feet for even a prize leaping 
féte. 1f I wrote it six feet, it is the most surprising pen- 


slipping feature of the communication.—MILTON P. PEIRCE 
( 


ladelphia, Pa., Dec. 18). 





POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING. 


1, Because of the compact style of its typography the Forest anp 
Stream actually contains, weekly, more reading matter pertaining to 


its chosen field than is found in any similar publication in the world. 

2. In general excellence the reading columns of the Forest anp 
SrreaM are of a higher grade than those of any similar publication 
the world. 

8. Taking into account the amount and the character of weekly 
reading given, the ForEsT AND STREAM is away ahead of any similar 
publication in the world. 

4. If a sportsman wishes a sportsman’s paper, he will be better 
suited by the ForEst AND STREAM than by any similar publication in 
the world. 


‘‘My rod creaked and bent double,” a stoat red-faced gentle- 
man was saying, ‘‘and the birch spun like a teetotum. I tell 
you if Pierre Chaveau hadn't the presence of mind to grip the 
most convenient part of my trousers with a boat-hook I 
should have been dragged into the lake in two seconds or less. 
Well, sir, we fought 69 minutes by actual time taking, and 
when I had him in and got him back to the hotel, he ~~ 
the scales, the speckled beauty did, at 37 11-16 pounds, whether 
you believe it or not.” ‘‘Nonsense,” said » quiet little gentle- 
man who sat opposite, ‘‘That is impossible.” The first s er 
looked flattered at this, and colored with pleasure. ‘‘Never- 
theless,” he retorted, ‘‘it’s a fact on my honor as a sportsman. 
Why do you sayit is impossible?” * use,” said the other 
calmly, “it is an ascertained scientific fact, as every true 
fisherman in this room knows perfectly well. that there are 
no trout in Mooselemagunticook weighing under half a hun- 
dred.” “Certainly not,” said a third coeaber. ‘The bottom 
of the lake is a sieve—a sort of schistose sieve formation—and 
all fish smaller than fifty pounders fall through.” ‘‘Why 
doesn’t the water drop through, too?” asked the stout patient, 


Bn Act 


man, gravely, ‘until the Maine Le; 


in a triumphant tone. ‘It used to,” replied the quiet gentle- 
















and in a moment of forgetfulness remarked that the one 


At the oe to-day, copies of the following peti- 
g largely signed: To the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court Assembled: We the under- 


pended large and remunerative fisheries for shad. By the re- 
cent raising and maintenance of the dam at Enfield, the en- 
tire fish industry upon said river isruined. We therefore re- 







































ring this matter to the attention of the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut as may result in some remedy by which 
citizens of Massachusetts may have restored to them rights of 
which they have been deprived by the action of a Connecti- 


LAND-LOCKED SALMON IN NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The 
Manchester Union of late date says: ‘‘Charles Gordon, of Ash- 
land, killed with a spear in Squam River, Dec. 9, a handsome 
land-locked salmon, 34 incnes in length, 9 inches in depth, and 
weighing 15 pounds. He was brought before G. H. Adams, 
jay, on complaint of Fish Commissioner Hodge, 
pleaded guilty and was fined $15 and costs.” This item was 
sent us by Mr. Elliott B. Hodge, of the New Hampshire Fish 
Commission, who writes: ‘‘I send you this to show the extra- 
ordinary growth of the land-locked salmon in this State. This 
poor condition. In Septem- 
ber the same fish would have were near 20 pounds. It 

d, and may have been 
much less, as much larger ones from the same (Squam) lake 
have been taken. I took several thousand land-locked salmon 
eggs from fish taken in Sunapee Lake this fall. I think that 
taken from fish artificially introduced 
into waters outside of the State of Maine. They have been a 
a in all waters that are adapted to their habits in this 


THE ADIRONDACK HATCHERY.—Since the damage to 
the nets belonging to the hatchery and the prompt action of 
the Fish Commission in issuing handbills defining the penal- 
ties for such trespass, the suspected parties have left the 
ner, of the Rainbow Lake 
Hotel, visited the hatchery and showed a paper which he was 
ee for the signatures of hotelkeepers and te, 


and gun. Ordered on, Noble flushed a single bird, ‘TI 
Role p twice in succession, and then false pole se Then 


Che Fennel. 


——_—_——_ 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pubdlish- 
ing Co. 


NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


THE DERBY. 
POR the Derby there were eighty nominations, of which 
twenty-three filled. The running began Friday, Dec. 11, 
the weather clear and cold. The first brace put down was 
SAM STERRETT AND JOE NOBLE, 


Sam Sterrett, handled by Tucker, and Joe Noble handled by 
Avent. They were cast off in the open at 8:45, and went off 
at a rather slow gait. Then they went into thicket, where 
Joe drew and pointed a bevy. Going after the birds, Sam got 
a point, and ordered on pointed again; bird shot at, steady to 
shot and wing. Moving on, Joe pointed. Sam then pointed 
a bird that had been marked. They were then ordered up 
and Sam Sterrett awarded the heat. 
PEGJIM AND KING SHOT. 


Pegjim, handled by Waters, and King Shot, handled by 
Zimmerman, were cast off in sedge grass field at 10:25. —_ 
jim soon pointed. Ordered on King Shot flushed, then pointed, 
and going on flushed again. In woods he scored another 
point. Going on he drew toa point on bevy along the edge 
of a strip of grass, Pegjim not up to back. Birds flushed and 
shot at, steady to shot. Going across agully into sedge grass, 
Pegjim pointed single bird. Then casting off, flushed. ‘They 
= then ordered up at 12:10 and the heat awarded to King 

ot. 
GATHLIT AND NORTIER. 

Gathlit, handled by McGraw, and Nortier, handled by Short, 
were cast off in sedge grass at 12:15. They went through grass 
over a hill; both slow. Nortier had a little advantage in 
style. Gathlit drew on a bevy, then went on and flushed. 
They flew into grass, where Gathlit flushed a single bird. 
Then on the hill Nortier flushed a bird. He then pomted bal- 
ance of bevy. Gathlit refused to back, went in and flushed. 
Going after birds, Gathlit pointed. Then Nortier scored a 
point. Then Gathlit flushed. Taken up at 1 o’clock for lunch. 
After lunch put down again at 1:45. ortier soon pointed a 
bevy in good style. Short flushed and killed: both dogs steady 
to shot. They were then ordered up at 2:25, and Nortier wins 
the heat. 

MAUD D. AND GATH’S HOPE. 

Maud D., handled by Ellison, and Gath’s Hope, handled by 
Rose, were put down at 2:30. After a long tramp Maud 
flushed a single bird and dropped to wing. Gath’s Hope made 
a cast back and flushed a bevy which the judges did not see. 
Going on, he pointed a bevy nicely, well backed by Maud. 
Birds flushed and shot; both dogs steady to wing and shot. 
Going on, Gath flushed twice in woods. Maud then flushed 
three times in succession. Then she flushed a single bird. 
Going on, Gath flushed twice. They were then taken up at 4 
o'clock. Gath’s Hope wins the heat. 

BOB GATES AND CANADA PEG. 


Bob Gates, handled by Stephenson, and Canada Peg, handled 
by Avent, were cast off in a field of sedge grass at 4:10. They 
got away at aclipping gait. In speed and style, in going. and 
on point, they wereevenly matched. Bob Gates soon got a 
point on a bevy, near a branch. The birds flushed and flew 
into sedge grass, where Peg picked upthree points in rapid 
succession and Bob flushed a single bird. Going across branch 
Peg pointed —. Then, on the side of the hill, Bob pointed 
a single bird; lower down the hill he pointed again. Then, 

oing into woods, Bob ar ay in fine style, but Stephenson 

ailed to flush a bird before him. They then drew acorn 
field blank, and were taken up at 4:50 to be put down again 
next day. Saturday was cold and cloudy. The same brace 
cast off in grass at 9 o’clock, and worked into woods, where 
Canada Peg flushed a bevy. She then pointed a single bird. 
Going on she flushed three or four birds, and was stopped to 
order. Then Bob Gates — where a bevy had been 
flushed and Peg backed. Going on in grass she pointed hand- 
somely and staunchly a bevy, which was flushed and followed 
into a thicket, but could not be found. On hill Bob Gates 
flushed a bevy and dropped to wing, then flushed a single 
bird. Near a fence Bob pointed a single bird—flushed but not 
shot at. Going on, he made a point on two birds, then pointed 
a single bird. Moving on, he _— ot a point ona single 
bird. Brace taken up at 10:10. bb Gates wins the heat. 

LOGAN AND PEGFLY. 


Logan, handled by Moody, and Pegfly, handled by Bevan, 
were cast off in a field at 10:20, and were worked into an oak 
thicket, where Logan pointed a bevy and Pegfiy backed. The 
birds flushed, and both ee towing. Then Pegfly pointed 
a single bird. Going on, both pointed a bevy. Following the 
birds, we pointed twice in succession, and Logan false 
pointed. me distance beyond, in a grass field, Logan 
flushed two birds, then turned his head and pointed balance 
of bevy. Birds flushed and shot at. Steady to shot. Then 
Pegfly roaded and pointed a bevy. Taken up at 11:15, and 
Pegfly wins the heat. 

BON SELENE AND NANNIE 8. 


Bon Selene, handled by Ellison, and Nannie 8., handled by 
Tucker, were cast off in grass tield at 11:25, to be worked on 
scattered birds. They were a nice going and stylish brace. 
Bon Selene soon flushed a single bird. Going in opposite direc- 
tions both came together and dropped on a point on a hare. 
Hare flushed and steady to fur. Then Bon Selene flushed a 
~—_ bird. Soon after, both dogs dropped on a point on four 
birds. Going after the scattered birds, Bon Selene dropped on 
a point, moved up and pointed again; bird flushed itself. 
Ellison ae to wing and gun. Then Nannie S. 
— a single bird, and, going on, — again. Tucker 

ushed and killed—steady to wing and gun. Going into plum 
thicket, Bon Selene pointed a hare, and Nannie backed. They 
were taken up at 12:20, and Nannie S. wins the heat. 

TARQUIN AND BEAUTY GLADSTONE. 

After lunch, Tarquin, handled by Short, and Beavty Glad- 
stone, handled by Ellison, were cast off in a wide grass field at 
1:15. Soon after starting, Tarquin ran into and flushed a bevy 
as Beauty was drawingon them. Following the bevy, Beauty 
flushed a single bird and dropped to wing. Then Tarquin 
flushed a single bird. In very high grass he roaded and 
flushed a bird. Goimg on, Tarquin walked into the middle of 
a bevy. Following the birds, Beauty pointed. Ordered on, 
Tarquin pointed. Bird flushed and shot at;steady to shot and 
wing. ing on, Beauty pointed a bevy in the edge of a brier 
thicket. Birds flushed and followed into grass, where Beauty 
— a single bird, and Tarquin got a point and a flush. 

race ordered up at 2:20 and Beauty wins the heat. 
NOBLE C. AND PAP SMIZER. 


Noble C., handled by Stephenson, and Pap Smizer, by Zim- 


merman, were cast off in — grass at 2:35. They got awa, 
at a very fast — In speed and style of going and on point- 
ing Noble C. 


the advantage. They ran a open 
ground and made a wide cast to the right through seage, 
where Noble ran up an outlying bird of a bevy, which flying 
over the bevy, caused. the rest to flush. They went down 
into the woods, where the dogs picked up points so fast the 
could scarcely be scored, First Noble pointed a single bird, 
went on and pointed again, then flushed. Then Pap pointed 
a single bird. Bird flushed and shot at, Pap sendy Oe ae 
; ap 


oble pointed, thén false pointed and pointed agaip, 
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CARLOTTA AND PEGBID. 


Carlotta, handled by Tucker, and Pegbid, handled by 
Waters, were cast off at 3:35 in a burnt field and worked into 
grass, where Carlotta dropped on a point, roaded and dropped 
again, when the bevy flushed. Judges did not allow her a 
= Following them into grass, she got a point on a single 

ird. Tucker shot and killed; Carlotta steady to wing and 
shot. Ordered on, Pegbid flushed a single bird. Further 
down the hill Carlotta dropped on point on back scent and 
then commenced roading, when ee came up and — 
the bevy. Waters shot and killed; both dogs dropped to shot. 
Following the birds into grass, Carlotta flushed a single bird. 
She then — twice in succession. Running down the road 
she wheeled to a magnificent point on ae bird, Pegbid 
backing in splendid style. Tucker shot and killed; both dogs 
steady. Peg id went out of sight over a hill, when a bevy got 
up, supposed to be flushed by him. Brace taken up at 4:30, and 
Carlotta wins the heat. 


JACKSON AND MAGGIE GLADSTONE, 


Jackson, handled by Ellison, and Maggie Gladstone, handled 
by Gillam, were cast off in sedge grass at 4:35. Jack was 
soon out of sight over ‘a hill, and was found pointing a bevy 
in low grass. Birds were flushed but not shot. They flew 
into sedge grass, where Jack pointed a single bird. Maggie 
not up to back. Ordered on, he pointed again, when two birds 
were flushed before him. He then pointed a single bird. 
They were ordered up at 4:55 and Jack wins the heat. 

First Series. 

Sam Sterrett beat Joe Noble. 

' King Shot beat Pegjim. 

Nortier beat Gathlit. 

Gath’s Hope beat Maud D. 

Bob Gates beat Canada Peg. 

Pegfly beat Logan. 

Nannie S. beat Bon Selene. 

Beauty Gladstone beat Tarquin. 

Noble C. beat Pap Smizer. 

Carlotta beat Pegbid, 

Jackson beat Maggie Gladstone. 

Gath’s Mark a bye. 

Second Series. 


Monday was clear and cold, with raw wind from northwest. 
Mr. F. 1. Stone was obliged to return home and Dr. Rawlings 
Young, of Corinth, Miss., was chosen to fill his place. The 
first brace of the second series, 

GATH’S MARK AND NORTIER, 


were put down in open at 9:35. In edge of woods, Mr. Dew 
flushed a bevy, which flew over Mark, and he stood to wing. 
Going on, Gath pointed a bird and Nortier backed in good 
style. Tucker flushed and killed; both dogs steady to wing 
and gun. A number of birds flushed wild from handlers and 
judges. Following them into grass, Gath false pointed, and 
moving on, flushed a single bird. Nortier coming up, inted 
where the bird had flushed. Going into woods, Nortier 

inted handsomely and staunchly a bevy, backed by Gath 
in fine style. Short flushed and fired, both dogs steady. Fol- 
lowing the birds, Nortier flushed and Gath pointed. Going 
on, he pointed where a bird had been flushed. Ordered on, 
Nortier pointed a hare. a a cast, Gath dropped on a 
point near a fence. Tucker failed to flush a bird before him 
and a false point was called; but he went back and poin’ 
again. The bird was flushed and Gath scored his point. He 
had the advantage in speed, range and style over Nortier. 
The brace was ordered up at 10:15, and Gath’s Mark 
awarded the heat. After waiting until 10:50 for the next 
brace, 










SAM STERRETT AND GATH’S HOPE, 


they were cast offin grass. After drawing the field blank, 
in briers at edge of wood Gath whirled and dropped on a 
point, backed by Sam. Rose, to order, flushed a very large 
bevy. Both dogs steady to wing. Following to woods, Sam 

inted, blinked his birds and then went in and flushed. Near 
»y Gath pointed, but his handler failed to flush a bird before 
him. Ordered on, he roaded, and in 2 style pointed a bevy. 
Following into edge of field Sam flushed and Gath pointed. 
Ordered on,Gath false pointed. In style,range and speed Gath’s 
Hope had decidedly the advantage. The brace was ordered 
up at i1:25 and the heat awarded to Gath’s Hope. The next 
brace to run was 

BOB GATES AND PEGFLY. 


After waiting until 1 o'clock and Pegfly not being on hand, | ioe. 


his handler having lost his way, the heat was given to Bob 
Gates, and the next brace, 


BEAUTY AND NANNIE §., 


were cast off in open field at 1:05. They started away up 
wind at a rattling gait and immediately run into a bevy. 
Both dropped to wing. The birds went down in grass, where 
Nannie pointed, and Beauty flushed. Ordered on, Nannie 
flushed. Going into swale Nannie pointed and Beauty false 


ad been marked by spectators, 
bird and dropped to wing. ered on, she pointed in gi 
style the balance of the be They were then ordered up at 
1:35 and Nannie S. awarded the heat. 


NOBLE C. AND CARLOTTA 


were cast off at 1:40 in sedge grass. Carlotta soon scored a 
int ona bevy. To order Tucker flushed, and birds flew 
into grass and low bushes on edge of pond; both dogs stead 
to wing. Following the bevy, Noble pointed a single bird, 
which was flushed, but not shot at. Worki 
of pond, Noble pointed single bird i e then, a little 
further on, made a handsome and styli int. To order, 
Stephenson flushed. Making a wide cast, Carlotta drew toa 
int on a bevy, backed by Noble in splendid style. The 
is were flushed to order and flew into some low briers and 
grass, where Noble C. picked up four points in 


on around 


sion. They were then ordered up at 2:20, and Noble C. de- 
clared winner of the heat. 
Second Series. 
Gath’s Mark beat Nortier. Gath’s Hope beat Sam Sterrett. 


Bob Gates beat Pegfly. Nannie S. beat Beauty Gladstone, 
Noble C. beat Carlotta. Jackson a bye. 
Third Series. 

GATH’S MARK AND JACKSON 
were cast off in the open at 2:25. Working down into 
Jack pointed a single bird, which was flushed to order but not 
shot at. Going on, Mark —— on a point with his head u 
wind. Tucker failed to flush a bird, and ordered on, Mark 
made a cast, drew, and coming back pointed at the same spot, 
and his handler again failed to flush. Going into woods, 
Mark was found dropped on a point. Birds flushed, but not 
shot at. In following scattered birds, both dogs pointed at 
the same instant another bevy, which flew out into a 
field. Following the scattered bi Mark pointed and Jack 
was dropped by his handler. Bird flushed and shot, and both 
dogs steady to . Ordered on, Jack flushed a single bird, 
followed with a flush by Mark. Working back toward the 
woods in grass, Jack scored two more flushes. Going into 


woods again, Mark made a point which Jack refused to honor, omen. cid : 
and was dropped by his handler, brace was ‘ollowing is a complete 
up at 3;10, Gath’s Sone a heat, nares SUMMARY. 

BOB GATES AND GATH’S HOPE First Series. 
were then put down at 3:15 m open. They got away at agood| Sam Sterrett beat Joe Noble, 
air rate af speed, though Bob Wag not as fast as in his pre-| King Shot beat Pegjim. 
ar yee, ney deo a wide coral Blank, and in dage Norfir boat Gath ce 

: [ at n” : Ope ea au ee 


pt grass Bob pointed a single bird, Dg down a swale 


made a cast to the right and pointed a bird in magnificent 
—_ =e clump of briers. Taken up at 3:30. Noble C. wins 
e heat. 


and dropped to order. 
another bevy, Nannie was found drop 
Gath refused to back, swung around 
commenced roading. Tue 

moved up. Inthe meantime Gath had established a point, 
when the birds flushed wild. The judges gave Gath the point. 


the birds before Gath came up. Some distance around a 
—_ backed by Nannie. Going after a feeding bevy that | sedge hill Gath 
annie flushed an outlyin beak C 

coat dogs were steady to wing. Several were then flushed by the 


ju ; 

ize bird before her. 
the handlers and s 
flushed a bird between them. They were then ordered up at 
3:05 and the heat and tirst money awarded to Gath’s Hope. 


to decide which should run against Nannie 8. for second place. 
Mr. Stephenson being sick and unable to run his dog, he was 
handled by Mr. J. Avent. They were put down in the sedge 


uick succes- pointed a single bird, which was flushed but not shot at. Gath’s 
ordered up, and Bob wins the heat; down twenty minutes. , 


were ordered down to run for second place at 3:45. Bob soon 
ae a bevy, and was backed by 
yu 


on, Bob flushed again and Nannie pointed a si 
dered on, Bob pointed, Avent flushed the bird, but did not 
shoot; Bob steady to wing. Nannie then dropped ona point, 
but moved on; Bob pointed and Avent 
ered his error and moved on. Then 
pointed; still no birds were flushed. Ordered on, Bob made a 
cast, and, swinging 

flushed, but did not shoot. 
weeds, Bob pointed. Avent flushed two birds, but did not 
shoot. The dogs were then ordered up at 4:12, and Kob Gates 
awarded the heat and second place. In r 
style he far surpassed Nannie 8., and won on his merits. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 










high Gath false pointed several times and then 
a single bird. Working on Gath again scored m point, it 
an instant, in and caught the bird, which his handler 


jum 

compelled him to drop. Going on Gath —— abevy. Bob 
backed in grand form. Following the into , he got 
two points in quick succession, and then fi twice. He 
then pointed again and the bird was flushed and killed. He 
was steady to wing aud gun. Going over a fence into a wood 
Gath got a oe on the side of a hillon asingle bird. Just 
below him Bob pointed and then moved on and a bevy flushed 
wild before him. Following the birds into a ravine Gath 
flushed a single bird. They were then ordered up at 4:45 and 
“ — awarded to Gath’s Hope. This ended the work for 
the day. 

Tuesday was bright, cold and clear; wind from southwest. 

NOBLE C. AND NANNIE 8. 


were cast off in a weed field at 9:40. They drew through to 
some woods blank, then through the cover to sedge grass, 
where Noble pointed a grass bird. Nannie coming on, pointed 
the same scent. Going on, Noble pointed in a cotton field, 
and Nannie was ordered up to back, when she pointed out to 
one side. Both dogs were allowed a point. None of the sin- 
gle birds were found, and we worked through some woods, 
when Nannie pointed in a brush pile. Noble was not up to 
back. The birds were flushed and followed into a cotton 
field, where Nannie flushed a single bird, and going on scored 
a point. She then flushed ag They worked the open 
blank and went back into the same woods, where some birds 
had been flushed and marked down. Noble comin round to 
a brush pile, flushed three birds, and the rest took wing all 
around. Both dogs then drew on a running bird, Nannie 
roading too near it. Ordered on, Nannie pointed, Tucker 
flushed, but did not shoot. Noble then poin a single bird. 
We then left the woods and worked through corn. Some 
birds were flushed, and went back into the woods. Going 
after them, Nannie flushed a single bird, dropped to wing 
and, moving on again, flushed. Noble then scored a flush on 
single bird, and, moving on, Nannie flushed. Then we left the 
woods and cast out into corn ridges, and worked through to 
some woods beyond, where Nannie pointed a bevy in a thicket. 
Tucker flushed and shot, but did not kill. The dogs were 
then ordered up at 11:35, and the heat awarded to Nannie S. 
This finished the third series, with the following result: 


Third Series. 
Gath’s Mark beat Jackson. Gath’s Hope beat Bob Gates. 
Nannie S. beat Noble C. 
Fourth Series. 
GATH’S HOPE AND GATH’S MARK 


were put down in the open at 11:44 and worked the field and 
thicket blank. Then we turned back for the birds left from 
the last brace, none of which were found. Then we worked 
through corn, where Gath’s Mark had the best range and 
speed. Going to some woods Mark flushed a bevy which went 
into sedge grass. Following them, each dog scored a point on 
single birds. Hope pointed again and Mark dropped on back, 
moved on and flushed the bird. Hope scored another point, 
and Mark a flush. Mark then false pointed and Hope coming 
up refused to back. Hope then flushed a single bird down 
wind and dropped to wing, moved up ad pointed a single 
bird. Rose flushed but did not shoot. The dogs were then 
ordered up at 12:45, and the heat awarded to Gath’s Hope. 


Fourth Series. 
Gath’s Hope beat Gath’s Mark. Nannie S. a bye. 
Final Tie for First Place. 
NANNIE S. AND GATH’S HOPE. 


After lunch Nannie S. and Gath’s Hope were put down in a 
cotton field at 2:35 to run for first place. Working across a 
bottom through sedge, Gath’s Hope pointed a ae Nannie 
was not up to back. Rose flushed, but did not shoot. The 
birds flew into heavy cover, where Nannie roaded and the 
birds flushed wild. She then flushed a bevy in heavy cover. 
She then —_— roaded on and pointed again. Gath was not 
up to back. After drawing field and woods blank we crossed 
a creek into sedge grass, where Nannie soon pointed. When 
Tucker went up to flush, he flushed the bird to one side and 
dropped her. The judges awarded her a point and ordered 
her on, when she pointed the same birds which she was first 
pointing, and was given another point, to which she was cer- 
tainly not entitled. Tucker to order shot and crippled a bird, 
which flew some distance, and Nannie, going on, pointed the 
spot where it fell. Both dogs roaded, aud Gath pointed and 
to order retrieved it. We then worked to thee of the 
where a bird was marked, and Gath pointed it. Rose 
d, and the bird flying over Gath, he made a jump for it 
Making cast back ioto the sedge for 

on a point. 
hind her and 
cker went in to flush, when Nannie 
















































































































































with which decision we did not agree, as Nannie had poin 






pointed a bevy in fine style and was nicel 
Rose flushed, but did not shoot. Bot 





ed by Nannie. 





Following them Nannie pointed, but Tucker failed to 
Several birds were then flushed by 
tors and crossing each other the dogs 









Ties for Second Place. 
BOB GATES AND GATH’S MARK. 
A heat was then run between Bob Gates and Gath’s Mark 










rass at 3:20. In the woods beyond, Bob Gates pointed a 
vy, Avent flushed and shot, but did not kill. Going on, Bob 







ark then scored three flushes and Bob one. 






They were then 







Final Tie for Second Place. 
NANNIE 8S. AND BOB GATES 








annie. Avent flushed, 
t did not shoot; then each dog flushed a single bird; fins 
3 or- 






le bi 







ing up, Bob discov- 
annie, drawing on, 







inted in fine style. 
‘ollowing the bi 


round, Avent 


into some 










ange, speed and 






Ties for Third Place. 
Canada Peg, Gath’s Mark and Nannie S. divided third prize 
































































TS was a meetin 





Bob Gates beat Canada Peg. 


Pegfly beat —, 
Newate a neaee- nis 
Beauty Gladstone beat Targq 
Noble C. beat Pap Smizer. 
Carlotta beat Pegbid. 
Jackson beat Maggie Gladstone. 
Gath’s Mark a bye. 
Second Series. 


Gath’s Mark beat Nortier. 

Gath’s Hope beat Sam Sterrett. 
Bob Gates beat Pegfly. 

Nannie 8S. beat Beauty Gladstone. 
Noble C. beat Carlotta. 


Jackson a bye. 
Third Series. 


Gath’s Mark beat Jackson. 
Gath’s Hope beat Bob Gates. 
Nannie 8. beat Noble C. 

Fourth Series. 


Gath’s Hope beat Gath’s Mark. 
Nannie S. a bye 
Final Tie for First Place. 
Gath’s Hope beat Nannie S. and won first prize. 
Ties for Second Place. 
Bob Gates beat Gath’s Mark. 
Final Tie for Second Place. 
Bob Gates beat Nannie S. and won second prize. 
Ties for Third Place. 


Nannie S., Gath’s Mark and Canada Peg divided third prize 
equally. Guyon. 


THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 


of the American Kennel Club at the 


Hoffman House, New York, on Wednesday, Dec. 17. The 


following clubs were represented: New England Kennel Club, 
New Haven Kennel Ciub, Westminster 
Jersey Kennel and Field Trials;Club, Philadelphia Kennel 
Club and Montreal Kennel Club. Major J. M. Taylor sent in 
his resignation as president of the club, which was accepted 
and Mr. Elliot Smith was unanimous] 
The Louisville Kennel Club sent a withdrawal from the club, 
which was accepted. 
should be paid to the association by each member. 
relative to champions, was amended to read: ‘‘A dog to com- 
pete ina champion class must have won three first or champion 
prizes.” All protests and accompanying papers were referred 
to the committee on discipline. 
on standards reported, and it was voted that their reports be 
published and that no action be taken upon them until some 
future meeting. 


ennel Club, New 


elected in his place. 


It was voted that an assessment of $10 
The rule 


Several of the committees 


Following is the report of the committee upon the standard 


for the English setter : 


THE ENGLISH SETTER STANDARD. 
The English Setter is essentially a field dog, and a proper 


estimate of his value on the bench can only be made with a 
due regard to his field merit, as expressed in his formation 
and blood characteristics, no judgment of a setter on a bench 
can take into account the quality of his nose, or the quality of 
his intelligence. 
to be determined in the field, when they are brought into use, 
er perhaps, as the quality of these important factors 
may be 

of outside blood, and the presence of certain expressions of the 
motions, with which the judge is familiar. There is, however, 
so much om work in valuing these qualities, that no points 
can be al 

a good judge, and he tacitly gives the'dog credit for pleasing 
expressions in various ways; sometimes giving him the doubt 
of a point upon which a value is placed and again crediting 
him upon the score of quality, but so far as it 1s possible to 
do so, the judge should divest himself of an attempt to meas- 
ure the probable quality of a dog’s nose or intelligence on the 
bench. He should be concerned chiefly with the quality of 
the dogs formation for speed, endurance and adaptability for 
the work required of him (much attention too, must be paid 
to those race characteristics which have no relation to the 
question of locomotion, for a badly bred dog is sometimes well 
tormed, but the presence or absence of characteristics which 
indicate outside blood, pre-supposes that the dog, although 
made to go and able to go, will be wanting in the instincts 
peculiar to the breed). 


The value of these characteristics are only 


incidentally suggested by the absence of indications 


owed for them, nevertheless, they do, in the eyes of 


As to what constitutes the best form, there are, and always 


will be a variety of opinions, no conceptions, no matter upon 
what extent of practical data it may rest, or how judiciously 
the data may be used, can create an ideal. An ideal which 
shall pass as perfection is not here attempted, but on the con- 
trary, the conception here expressed is made only as it ap- 


to be an improvement on what has gone before, with 


the full assurance that higher and yet higher conceptions 
will follow. Absolute perfection is not contemplated; it is 
recognized as being beyond reach, improvement only is at- 
tempted. 


The setter’s formation which seemed to be the most desir- 


able ten years ago, is no longer held to represent the best type 
of breed, and characteristics that were thought objectionable 
have proved desirable. The present ideal compared with the 
ideal of ten years ago differs in the addition of such particu- 
lars as have been proved to be desirable, and the loss of those 
which trials have demonstated to be undesirable. 


The head of the English setter of to-day differs very little 


from the head as described by writers ten or even twenty years 
ago, the present fashion is for a head a trifle longer and lighter 
than that described of dogs in the past. This type is desirable 
since it isin harmony with the general type of the dog, the 
demand being 


for more length and less width throughout. 
The following description in which we quote largely from 


Stonehenge, we submit: 


Head (20).—The skull is of a peculiar character not so heavy 


as that of the pointer and without their narrow and marked 
prominence of the occipital bone. Itis narrow or of medium 
width between the ears, and should have a decided brow over 
the eyes. The nose should be long and with width in har- 
mony with the skull, without any fulness under the eyes. 


There should be in the average dog 4 or 444 inches from the 


inner corner of the eyes to the end of the nose. Between the 
point and root of the nose there should be a slight depression, 
at all events, there should be no fulness, and the eye-brow 
should rise sharply from it. The nostrils must be wide 
apart and large 
and cool. In all setters the ends should be biack or dark liver 
colored, except in whites, or lemon and white, a pink nose 
may in them be pardon > 
in length, a “‘snipe-nose” or “‘ pig jaws” as the a 
one is called, being greatly against its possessor. The ears 
should be hung well back and set low, of moderate length 
and slightly rounded at the point, the “leather” should be 
thin and soft; carried closely to the cheeks, so as not to show 
the inside, without the slightest tendency to prick the ear, and 
should be clothed with silky hair about two inches in h. 
The lips are not so full and 
but at their angles 
ing quite to the extent of 
animation, 
a@ rich brown, and they should be set with their angles 


in openings, and the end of the nose moist 


The jaws should be exactly equal 


pendent as those of the pointer, 
there should be a t fullness, not reach- 
i The eyes must be full of 
and of medium size, the color 

ight across. 
Neck (6).—The importance of a long lean neck has not been 


“if realized until quite recently, or at all events, there has 


sufficient stress laid upon the point. 


not Length of neck 
tends to bigh-headedness, and permite the dog to feel about 














FOREST AND STREAM. 
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for scent over a er amount of than he could with GRAPHIC’S ALLEGED.FLUSH. Beau of Portland. By F. ¥. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for black 
a ghort neck, besides ny of . tl aed mann O* this subject we have received a considerable mass of veered cath Stine How. 1, M08, by Graphtec (4. EE. 
musculari i ; c .K. . 
ere r itahould gradually deepen as it app ieee the correspondence, which we can scarcely publish. A part | Bowdoin. By. F.F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for lemon and white 
—_— E pl — ful . os a aok be | Of this comes from those nearly interested in Graphic, and a | pointer dog, whelped Pa 1885, by champion Beaufort (A.K.R. 
owners. eae S skin aS inens = art from other individuals who are not familiar with the | 6%) out of Zuba (A.K.R. 1359). 
tbroaty” thoug! e . acts. Mr. Jumes L. Anthony has written us, taking the Dirigo. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for liver and white 
an a = = x py a gen a = ground that (1) our reports of the alleged flush were untrue; | Ponter dog, whelped May 13. 1885, by Beaufort (A.K-R. 604) out of 
sho 18) y ° 5 * . * u AK. le 
shoulder blades and elbows well let down and at an angle hg ar ne the. a — ee — — was| Rapidan. By ¥. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for liver and white 
bringing the fore legs well under the dog. Mr. Laverack was | plies that this informati = oma oo on nee di ty srl oY whelped May 13, 1880, by Beaufort (4 K.R. 604) out of 
very fond of a setter with well ‘ded th ribs, back of the | inconsistent with our subsequent anement that ‘‘no flush had ‘Sachem. By F F F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., forliver and wh 
shoulder. A feature all right provided they had depth also, | been charged to or scored against Graphic on the judges’ | pointer dog, whelped May 18, 1885, by Beaufort (A.K B. 694) out of 
but he laid so much stress upon this point in his collections of | hooks.” (3) that he was subsequent! itera ab Nae | Zuba (A.K.R. 1359). : ; oo 
dogs for stock purposes that his breed was not only round in person that the juiges had cemaal Graphic with o nd Santee. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for lemon and white 
the barrel, but - indies — aa a the | (4) that on the following morning, prior to the with cas a pe Tk a May 13, 1885, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) out of 
shoulders, a very objectionable form. So, also, isthe deep thin i ‘ 2? : u -K.R. k : 
chest, with little spring of ribs behind the shoulder, vicints = Anth ee judg Se na peed to Mr. Heath ——. By F., wees Woodford 's, Me., for liver and white 
as “slabsided.” Public field trials have demonstrated that | the dog. v» Fee Een ee ee Zuba (A Ki 1350), ee ee ee ee ee ee Te 
there should be as much volume of chest as it is possible to| To the : as Bonanza. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’ for | 
ola, a such a annuee ae not to interfere with () relae the sehaete and insinuations - ) remy 7 her gga ticked pointer | bit ch, whelped May 13, 1885, by Beaufort CR 4) 
the shoulder of the dog, or restrict his pace in any way. The le it i A omy. out of Zuba ( . 1259). 
chest should be thin enough to allow the shoulders to lay flat aaliacceaee es —_ Pe a ee tee = F. &. Harris, Woodtord’s, Mc., tor lemon and whites 
and move with freedom. Great depth at this point is objec- Gtheh cerseenteran we = Me * = e My give them; — ve +e May 13, 1885, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) out of 
tionable, since it puts too much weight on the shoulders and | that Grapbi * ee See eee ‘ ’ 
: ea at Graphic had got, made or scored a flush, but that the Cleo. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for lemon and white 
fore legs. The weight should be distributed as evenly as | words used would not bear the interpretation put upon th pointer bitch, whelped May 13, 1885, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) out of 
ossible between the forward and hind parts, the tendency | because the flush, if made, was not te the cae of f sult o_os* i 
is too much forward. By placing the greater volume of | and would not have counted against the dog: that he a Ethel. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me.. for lemon and white 
chest back of the oo. the fore parts Fag relieved of | stated that “no flush was aan toor ommee canes tenahin AER oo ee Ee ae eer ee ae eee 
ee gi ong Hangs my -_ check ceand"be dam tks Pa on the judges’ books,” we meant, as any one familiar with | Zilpha. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for liver and white and 
part. ¢ CK field trials should have known, that no such flush had been | ticked pointer bitch, whelped May 13, 185, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 604) 
elbows sloping upward toward the neck, permitting the | charged against the dog as a demerit; in other words, that the | Ut of Zuba (A.K.R. 1359). 
: dog to carry his neck and head u with more ease. Back of | flush, if made, would not, under the aiscuinetamedn. te Roxie. By F. F. Harris, Woodford’s, Me., for lemon aud white 
~_ - ov wep mgs lb — shou . a pradeaiy to the | counted against bine im the Yeu aining portion of the hi oe — — — May 13, 1885, by Beaufort (A.K.R. 694) out of 
. i and then gradually lessen e back rib, the ‘ uba (A.K.R. 1359). 
ey iaatsan ecee Gt aes oe Ce teak a greater | We had not seen all the judges’ books, but had seen one of |" Peggy. By W. N. Woodruff, West Newton, Mass., for red Irish set- 
the length from the sho 8 ast ri e better, and | them, and had th nal thi ; ’ 
the greater the depth of the last rib the better. A longer | had been done durin + th f assurance of another that nothing rt age eT Sue: 1, 1885, by Suil-a-Mor (Claremont—Dido) out 
dog than the present type is desirable, but with the addition- | (3 and 4) th me Che haw moments the Cogs weve Gewe; | 0 ere (Cigar Sew 3c 3 
ne £ : ; g y (3 and 4) that we have learned that a memorandum of a flush NAMES CHANGED. 
; al length and weight in the middle there will follow a ten- | was made on one of the judges’ books : Flash o’ Lightni 1 ; 3 
he a Tat aia os to ie tne we lich 0 ju , but that this memoran- to’ Lightning to Flash. English setter bitch, whelped Jan. 1, 
ib ae a ~ ae met with a slight arch dum showed nothing as to the essential point of the inquiry, | 1885 (Morsel—London’s Belle), owned by E. Y. Hale, Cleveland, O. 
: , 1 - t > Ww : ‘, : . ° ° 
ae Back and Loin (6).—It is very much the custom to treat of | the ake ene" e a F Anagram sees ee oy mae 
nel 5 loi Il that constitutes his back: as a matter of f: C g i$ Wow S memorandum have in- = Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 
¢ a dog’s loin as a a 0 : td r of fact, | jured his chances of winning if the heat had been t? 
m the back between the point of the shoulders and the loin is to | This has already been sufficiently answered in our ca oo . Leah I,—Rex Gladstone. 8. B. Foard’s (Elkton, Md.) English set- 
on be considered separately from the loin, as a dog may be good | the circumstances as follows: “A flush under the “—a > (a. SS an nen ne a Se ee 
b, ee th or a — be strong and | stances would be entirely excusable; indeed, the judges > Cricket—Rattler, George Laick’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) beagle bitch 
10 of moderate length. ere is such a thing however as a dog | formed us that the dogs would start on even terms in the | Cricket (Dr. Twaddel’s Bugle—Dr. Twaddel’s Pittsburg) to Chas, R. 
1 having too much loin, every ounce more than he needs is so | morning, and with a clean score.” Hoe’s imported Rattler (champioa Chancellor—Careless), Dec. 4. 
23 much dead weight. In estimating the quality of a dog’s loin, : Rye—Bugler. Geo. Laick’s (Tarrytown, N. Y.) beagie bitch Rye 
~ due regard must be paid to his condition, as a fat dog, with ee ee ee es . 4 : oe te vo ee = a 14. 
naturally a poor loin, appears exceedingly good in this par-}| FANCIERS’ CLUB SHOW.—The dates selected f 2 uby— Brag. FP. D Hart's (Simcoe, Ont.) cocker spaniel bitch Ruby 
cn ticular, while a thin dog with naturally a good loin will ap- | show to be held by the Fanciers’ Club, of New Tork, ons ba ye om — Hl. Sutheriand’s (Andes, N. Y.) cocker spaniel 
- pear deficient in that respect, an arched loin is desirable, but | 8,9 and 10. It will take place in Madison Square Garden in | bitch Komar to Fleetfoot Kennels’ Brag. Sept. —_ ae 
not to the extent of being “‘roached” or “wheelbacked.” connection with the annual poultry and pigeon show, which | _ “ypsie—Brag. Fred Steifek’s (Delhi, N. Y.) cocker spaniel bitch 
ae Quarters and Stifles (10).—The quarters should be broad | commences on Feb. 3. A good premium list has been pre- | Gypsie to F.eetfoot Kennels’ ey Sept. 20. 
‘d across thé top, the hip-bones slightly prominent and wide pores and nearly $800 will be offered in prizes. Application | ,./"¥/is—Col. Mac. Fleetfoot Kennels’ (Delhi, N. Y.) cocker spaniel 
apart, with good length to point of bone at root of tail. | has been made for admission to the American Kennel Club bith, Pagiite to thats Coe _— Sept. 28. ; ’ 
The quarters should be well muscled, an excessive quantity | and the show wili be held under the rules of that organization. sine ear eee a t 19. = oe 5. 5) er ee 
not needed only amounts to lumber. The stifles should be | The premium lists are now being printed and may be obtained Beauty—Col. Mac. Fleetfoot Kennels’ (Delhi, N.Y.) cocker spaniel 
or moderately well bent, excessive bend, although fashionable | from Mr. C. H. Harker, 62 Cortlandt street, New York. bitch Beauty to their Col. Mac, Sept. 23. Caen jon 
> for a time, is no longer thought necessary. A little bow at Jennie—Boss Gladstone. Gladstone Kennels’ (Washingtonville, 0.) 
n stifles is a point of merit, as the teet in such cases stand = English setter bitch Jennie (Dashing Lion— Queen Anna) to their Boss 
h squarely under the dog and are moved forward in a straight | HARTFORD KENNEL CLUB.—Hartford, Conn., Dec. 19. Gladstone (Gladstone—Lavalette), Nov. 15. 
yf line, the slight bow serving as well to keep the scifles and legs | —-ditor Forest and Stream: The citizens of Hartford pro- ite oi t J H . thet Col ‘ion. ton @ pr ne: Se 
; easily away from the body when the quarters are brought | Pose to form a kennel club for the purpose of holding a bench "Kalmia—Otto I. ” Coumheune Medicine Co.’s (Eau Claire, Wi 
3 forward. Stiflesthat bend in are faulty, and are a special | S20w after the Boston show. Hartford seldom does anything | gt. Bernard bitch Kalmia (A.K.R. 2481) to their Otto II (AK R 2480). 
2 sign of weakness. by halves, and should everything work as mapped out, we | Dec. 1. eee 
. Legs, Elbows, Hocks 8, and Feet 7 (15).—The elbows and | hope for generous support. A liberal premium list will be | Lady Nevison—McMahon. Heury L. Hollis’s (Wellsville, N. Y.) 
e toes which generally go together should be straight. and if | issued, and we propose ee the American Kennel Club, so | mastiff bitch Lady Nevison (champion Nevison—Gregg’s Brenda) to 
not the ** pigeon toe” or inturned leg is less objectionable than | that wins will count. We shall endeavor to get the most | F¢llows’s a a 
3 the out-turn in which the elbow is confined by its close at- | Popular judges for the exhibitors.—A. C. CoLLins. WHELPS. 
f tachment = = = aa —_ = ree and tae a ieee oe ee t= No‘es must be sent en the Prepared Blanks. 
bone fully develo with gradual slope from fore arm to Bessie C. P. Cullen’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) cock iel bi 
; foot with hard Rinty feel to leg, no looseness of skin on ae ped tg DOG SHOW AWARDS.—Winsted, Conn., Bessie C. (Obo II.—Darkie), Oct. 28, eight (éwo dogs) ty his Black 
. leg, with strong and broad knees, short pasterns, of which the we cos = a a — Stream: In your report of the dog | Knight (Obo I.—Darkie), ; ; 
; size in point of bone should be as great as possible, and their 8 a . a. ec. 15-18 you place M. G. eeler’s Choice | _ Judy. W. 'T. Reynolds’s (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Irish terrier bitch 
: slope not exceeding a very slight deviation from the straight —— . = — lpg ny oan a omer of aay (A.K R. 2199), Oct. 4, five (two dogs), by his Garry (A.K.R. 
line. The hind legs should be muscular, with plenty of b rhe ; : : should have been iz (Pi i i 
f and clean strong hocks wide between’ the thighs. ‘The fect | Daniel Maxwell's Press.—FRranx D. HaLverr, Superintendent. | pizrcena (A Se OS ee ate ee 
i nig: E * - ag ' Bizreena (A.K.R. 2876), Dec. 8, eight (four dogs), by their Glenmar 
r should be carefully examined, as upon their capability of oo. a ah ane Ses: Eee wen ae special \'M. M.” for | (A.K.R. 2881). 
i standing wear and tear depends the utility of the dog. Some the best trained dog at the Winsted show.—A. C. CoLLins. Roxanna. C. P. Emery’s (Loveland, 0.) St. Bernard bitcl Roxanna 
; fancy the round - et oe it is generally preferred. Oth- —_—_—— — ¢ ee II.), Nov. 25, five (two dogs), by Tell (Chan- 
ers the long hare foot. Either ,type is good if the feetare| FALL RIVER DOG SHOW.—Editor Fo “ote 
u F — rest and Stream: May Stubbs. Ideal Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) cock i 
_ and strong, with toes well arched and well clothed with The fommth annual dog show of the Southern sl ce — Ma one a ee —y 6, an ae = 
og “ ; , ow iati i i ‘ their Pilot (Sam—Daisy Dean); coior, liver and li ite: one 
oe i corte wpa’ Tie cake ene 30. Dr. Geo, Walton, of Boston, will judge all the clase "| dog a het, 2 “ Hollis’s (Weil ; ul seta aa 
with slight curve upward, either slightly above level of back | — + Ry 7 . Lady Nevison. arry E. Hollis’s (Wellsville, N. Y.) mastiff bi 
: A. R. G, Mosner (Fall River, Mass., Dec. 20). Lady Nevison (champion Nevison—Gregg’s Brenda), Oy 28, ten ‘ae 


or down. There should be no curl, it should taper to a fine 
end, and reach the hocks. The feather must be composed of 
straight silky hairs, tapering to a point with tail. 

Coat and Feather (6).—The coat should be flat, with an ab- 
sence of wave or curl. The feather should be considerable 
and fringe the —_ 

Color of Coat (4).—Too much stress must not be put upon 
: color, as all setters, others than red or black and tans are in- 

cluded in the class known as English setters, and the color in 
this breed is only a matter of fancy, some prefer black and 
} white, or black, white and tan, others lemon and white, and 
others again liver and white. Being only a matter of fanc 
it should be dealt with gently. The colors are now general, ; 
classed as follows, in the order given: (1) blue belton with tan. 
(2) Black, white and tan, the black not so evenly and nicely 
distributed. (6) Lemon and white. (7) White. (8) Liver and 
white. (9) Black. (10) Liver. (11) Redor Yellow. 

Symmetry and Quality (10).—After examining a dog criti- 
cally in all of his points there yet remains to be examined the 
most important point of all; the harmony of the whole. The 
~ may have a good head, shoulders and quarters when 
looked at simply as single points, but when they are looked 
at collectively, as a a of one dog, they may be sadly out of 
harmony with each other, so with all other points when 
viewed in comparison with each other. The head may bea 
good head seen simply as a head, but it may be too large, or 
too small for the dog. The tore-parts may be d in them- 
selves, but too heavy or too light for the hind-parts or the 
rest of the dog. It is the harmony of all points which con- 
stitute the symmetry and quality, and these points in their 
proper relation to each other go a long way toward what 
constitute the beauty and serviceable qualities of the dog. 


ENGLISH SETTER VALUES. 


MS ost ateeas celts cc ea sdmatsia’cncdbaeees 20 
5 alrite Wenn aac ee oe auvanias wren tdaged 6 
NEE GIN CONTI 6.5 5.5. o.6:0 cccinicccccncecccceceas 18 
NE WRN eas kstexn hth wired aR cidlwdcouae cS 6 
uarters and stifles.................08. Wactaeete 10 
Legs, elbows, hocks, and feet................. wool 
NN cc Sadana cca dassonckuecenbanbaacdadCacuton 5 
EGS og 5c ono <.ctnn nnnccesnaccuceacdes 6 
ON ee daca oak gona da ec aciacwseu i. 4 
Symmetry and quality.................. cece eee 10 
WN iicsit odes MiNi chew mibgea ete dabie uekthae cs 100 

(Signed) P. H. Bryson, 

Jno. C. HiGGiIns, »+Committee. 
J. M. Taytor, 


Friend P, H, Bryson—~I leave margin and balance i 
sheet for any suggestions you have to offer, or c = a 
think should be made. I have tried only to arrange it with 
a view, having no special dogs of any one to favor. 
Pleage return hereby Friday 25th, or Saturday, 26th, as I leave 
about that date for Pittsburgh, Your friend, ‘J, M. Taytor, 











3,092 PEDIGREES in the American Kennel Register, 



























— dog, whelped Nov. 18, 1885, py Graphic (A.K.R. 2411) out of 


—_— bitch, whelped Nov. 18, 1835. by Graphic 


Lewtston's Idea. By F. F. Harris, Woodf le 
‘8 . By F.F. s, ord’s, o j 
white pointer dog, wnelped Nov. 18, 1885, by‘Gray nig ee ait 


~— of Zitta (A K.R. 1358). 


and white 
2411) out of Zitta (A,K.R. 1358), - - 


ALL DOGS.—Frederick City, Md., Dec. 8—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I have in my possession a lemon and white Eng- 
lish setter bitch that on Nov. 30 gave birth to a litter of seven 
pups, all of them dogs. Quite a rarity in the dog world, is it 
not?—F. H. MARKELL. 


MASTIFF HEADS.—Our next issue will have as a supple- 
ment a page of drawings of mastiff heads, illustrating the 
change of type from 1863 to the present. These have been 
carefully drawn, and will be carefully printed on heavy paper. 


THE December number of the American Kennel Register 
contains 183 entries, making the grand total number of dogs 
now registered 3,092. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


KENNEL NOTE BLANKS.—For the convenience of breeders we 
have prepared a series of blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,” 
“Bred” and “Sales.” All Kennel Notes must be sent to us on these 
blanks, which will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 
stamped and directed envelope. Send for a set of them. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks, 


Barney, Jr. By Coughcura Medicine Co.. Eau Cl \ 
Irish water spaniel dog, whelped Sept. 6, 1885, by Dan (ike swore) 
Oh ey Peaalt F. Dok, Bow Eaves, © 
vory. By - Dole, New Haven, Conn., for white bull-terrier 
dog, whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by The Earl (champion Marquis— 
See EE EE se es come, te vate ren 
iscount. By Frank F. Dole, New Haven, Conn., for white bull- 
terrier dog, whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by The Earl (cha 
Lady) out ot White Rose (A: R. 200). oe 
‘aerie en. By Fran . Dole, New Haven, Conn.) for white 
bu'l-terrier bitch, whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by The Earl (ch ° 
ca) gut GE wile a EE tor unine tan 
mche. By ; le. New Haven, Conn., for white bull- 
terrier bitch, whelped Nov. 8, 1885, by The Earl (ch 
ook 4s: F (ake 8 reg t-te m0 
gent, By Fran . Dole, New Haven, Conn, 
brindle mark on ear, bull-terrier dog, whelped Nov. © 1686 Sy Tee 
Kar! (champion ei) out of White Rose (A K.R. 2906), 
Late fag omg Wd : ‘a: TL ae ae Ee. for liver and white 
inter dog, w. ov. 18, . raphic (A.K.R. 
Zita AR 208) lie 2 phic ( R. 2411) out of 
Nun. . F. Harris, ord’s, Me., for liver and white pointer 
bitch, whe Nov. 18, 1885, by Graphic (A.K.R. 241 
(A.K.R. a . “er slesniinantsi 
Mikado. By F. F. Harris. Woodford’s, Me., for liver and white 


‘Me (am De Harris, Woodford’s, M 
lay F. By F. F. . ord’s, Me,, f ver and white 
AH BAD out of 


elle of Woodford’s. By F. F. 


Harris, Woodford’s, Me. 
ter bitch, whelped jord’s, Me., for liver 


Nov, 18, 1885, by Graphic (A.K.R. 















same place 


dogs), by Fellows’s McMahon (A.K.R. 550); one dog since dead. 
Bella, Gladstone Kennels’ (Washingtonville, OU.) English setter 
bitch Bella (Dashing Lion—Queen Anna), Oc®. 31, six (three dogs), by 
their Boss Gladstone (Gladstone—Lavalette). 
Sal. G.W. Amory’s (Hingham, Mass.) pointer bitch Sal (Dick— 
ne, 14, four (two aogs), by his Bob (champion Bang—Prin- 
cess te). 





Leah. C, E. Wallin’s (Wilmington, N.C.) oe setter bitch Leah 
as — Nov. 11, nine (seven dogs). by E. W. Jester’s Glen Rock 
(A. K.R. 1616). 


Zitta. ¥. F. Harris’s (Woodford’s, Me.) pointer bitch Zitta (A.K.R. 
1358), Nov. 18, eight (four dogs), by Chas. Heath’s Graphic (A.K.R. 
2411); two dogs black and wite, the others liver and white. 

Peg. Thos. F. Russell’s (New York) English setter bitch Peg 
(A.K.R. 2062), Nov. 2%, nine (four dogs), by E. L. Howard’s Victor 
(A.K.R. 2261); two bitches since dead. 

#loy._ Coftin, Zimmer & Co.’s (Glens Falls, N. Y.) fox-terrier bitch 
Floy (Worth’s imported dog—Worth’s imported bitch), Dec. 8, four 
dogs), by their Jim, Jr. (imported Jim—imported Silver). 

Fly. J. Satterthwaite’s (Jenkintown, Pa.) beagle bitch Floy 
(A.K.R. 1012), Sept. 24, five (two dogs), by his imported Kino. 

Bessie. J. Satterthwaite’s (Jenkintown, Pa.) beagle bitch Bessie 
(Racket—Floy), Sep. 13. five (two dogs), by his imported Kino. 

Rye. Geo. Laick’s (Tarrytown. N. Y.) beagle bitch Rye (Ringwood 
—Roxy), Nov. 14, eight (two dogs), by P. P. Lewis’s Bugler (Rattler— 


Dot). 
SALES. 
= Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks, 


Don. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Feb. 28. 1884, b 
Judge ont oe Dot Il1., by Geo. L. Barnes, Tyringham, Mass., to J. Coit, 
Concord, N. H. 

Hays. White, black and tan beagle dog, whel April 6, 1885. 
Judge out of Dine IL, by Geo. L. Barnes, Tiringhean een. to cad 


Chas mn as : oe spani ld helped Marc 
ance II, Liver cocker el dog, whe h, 1884, 
Chance out of Flora, by Ideal Kennels, New foe. Conn., “> y 
Wells. North Adams, Mass, : 

Friend. Red Irish setter bitch, —- 
by H. H. Hawman, Sioux City, Ia. 


‘Dane. Liver field spaniel dog, age and pedigree not given, b 
Kennels, New Haven, Conn., o F. F. Webb. Wiltmumetes Some ~ 

Dandy Zulu—Olie Obo whelp. Liver cocker spaniel dog, whelped 
Oct, 23, 1885, by Ideal Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to Sam’l Stevens, 


same place. 

Brock. Black and white English setter dog, whelped May 3, 1895, 
by Plantagenet out of Matchiess, by D. A. Gooawin, Jr., Newbury- 
port, Mass., to A. J. Lee, Southington, Conn. 

Jack Cade. Black, white and tan English setter dog, age not given, 
by Lug Dhu out of Mollie C., by E. V. Hale, Cleveland, O., to H. B. 

Tee eri fcer Inah water paniel bitch, whelped 

nche. ver wi 8 ie w! Feb. 15, ; 

by Barney S. out of Maggie B., by E. L. Mayo, DeKalb, Ill. to rs 

Tiel a. ‘Black, white and tan Engltsh setter d 

. w r dog, whel Aug, 22, 

] by Foreman out of Pet Berwyn, by J. A. Rockwood, Wi . 
lord, Mass., to J. E. Constantine, Savannah, Ga. ost Me 

setter di 

mington 


not given, by Chief out of 
> og. F. Davies, Aberdeen, 


, 
7 


* Ree Gladstone. White and black English whelped 
G 


Sept. 12, 1882 (A.K. R. 2167), by C. E. Wallin, Wil , N.C., to G. 
P Comnteas Wind 1°) Aehite and black English 
* Coun em. an bg. setter bitch, whelped 
Dec: 25, 1882 (A.K.R, 2560), by C. E. Wallin, Wilmington, NO te a. 
F. Clark, St. George’s, Del. 
Don Sensation. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped ul 
1864 (A.K.R. 1523), by R. H. Mount, Glen Cove, L. L, to, B, Hall, 
. -~« oi see y . * TF 





die 
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434 : FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Dc. 24, 1885. 











Jackstone. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Aug. 
80, 1855, by Gladstone out of Flounce, by J. W. Murnan, Keeling, 
Tenn., 10 Chas, Tucker, Stanton, Tenn. 

Whetstone. Black, white and tan Ehgiish setter dog,whelped Aug. 

Murnan, Keeling, 


match—Nichols 12, Wardwell 15, Law 13, Tucker 16, Snow 12—68; 
Adams 13, Schaefer 18, Shumway 15, Wilson 9, Stanton 12—62. 18. 
Team match No. 2—Nichois 10, Wardwell 11, Lawson 15, Tucker 12, 
Snow 13—61; Adams 10, Schaefer 14, Shumway 15, Wilson 7, Stanton 
15—61. There will be the usue! Christmas shoot on friday from 9 to 
2 o’clock. 

NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 17.—The Southern Sportsmen’s Association 
met this evening at the Continental Armory for the purpose of per- 
fecting arrangements for the annual game dinner bunt, fixed for the 
8th, 9th and 10th of January. The rules adopted and to be applied 
in the match hunt specifically designate the following birds, with the 
percentage: Robins, 1; doves, 5; quail and snipe, 10; hawks and owls, 
25; woodcock, 25; prairie chicken, 50. All game must be killed on 
the wing, and must be shot ina sportsmanlike manner. The follow- 
ing gentlemen pledged themselves to participate, and to forfeit $10 in 
consideration of failure to report: N. D. Wallace, president; John K. 
Renaud, treasurer; Henry Fontaine, secretary; Messrs. E. T. Man- 
ning, Charles J. Lewis, H. G. Hester, H. B. Febiger, Charles B. Ma- 
ginnis, W. F. Gray, Gilbert H. Green, A. M. Bickham, Richard Frot- 
acher, Steve D. Ellis, Dr. W. W. Weaton, Dr. W. W. Moore, Wallace 
Wood, C. L. Walker, W. L. Saxon, John T. Broadnax, R. C. Nichol- 
son, F. B. Hoffman, J. P. Billups, J. V. Guillotte, Edgar T. Leche. 
and others to sign. The teams are as follows: Capt. A. M. Bickham, 
with the following team: H. Fontaine, H. B. Febiger, W. L. Saxon, 
John T. Broadnax, L. H. a G. H. Green, Wallace Wood, R. C. 
Nicholson, Dr. Wooten, J. P. Billups, E. T. Leche: Capt. C. J. Lewis, 
with the following team: John K. Renaud, C. B. Maginnis, W. T. 
Gray, T. B. Hoffman, Richard Frotscher. R. W. Foster, E. T. Man- 
ning, Dr. W. W. Moore, S. D. Ellis, J. V. Guillotte. Wednesday, Jan. 
13, is the day set apart for the dinner. All game bagged to be re- 
ported by the contestants at H. B. Febiger’s - store, No. 168 Gra- 
vier street, on Monday, Jan. 11, at 12 o’clock M. 

NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 19.—About 200 old-time pigeon shooters met 
on Erb’s shooting grounds, on the Bloomfield road, Newark, this 
afternoon to see the pigeon match between W.W. Lever, of Elizabeth, 
and Sam Badgley, of Newark. The stakes were $200 a side, and the 
conditions of the mateh were 2% birds each, 25yds. rise, one barrel, 
the contestants to find trap and handle against each other, L. Cock- 
ford, of Blooomfield. was referee, the judges being W. Siegler, of 
Little Falls, for Badgley, and J. Ryan for Lever. The match began 
promptly at 2 o'clock, a strong wind biowing across the score from 
the left. This made most of the birds fast right hand drivers. Lever 
bad the hardest birds to shoot at. He shot his opponent out on the 
22d round, having killed all his birds, although his 10th fell just out of 
bounds. Badgley,who has a good local reputation, missed four entirely 
and had his 18th bird fall dead just over the weg nee The betting 
was in favor of Lever at the start and a few hundred dollars changed 
hands. The score was as follows: 




































30, 1885, by Gladstone out of Flounce, by J. W. 


Tenn.. to C. N. Post. Sacramento, Cal. 

Curbstone. Orange and white English setter dog, whelped Aug. 30, 
1885, by Gladstone out of Flounce, by J. W. Murnan, Keeling, Tenn., 
to L. A. Swearingen, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Kate Gladstone. Black, white and tan English setter bitch, 
whelped Aug. 30, 1885, by Gladstone out of Flounce, by J.W. Murnan, 
Keeling. Tenn.. to M. Heller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fanny Gladstone. Orange and white English setter ney 
Aug. 30, 1885. by Gladstone out of Flounce. by J. W. Murnan, Keeling, 
Tenn.. to M. Heller, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Nellie. White bull-terrier bitch, whelped August, 1882 (A.K.R. 
2194), by E. 8. Porter, New Haven, Conn., to Geo. W. Dixon, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Wildwood and Melody. White, black and tan ticked beagles, dog 
and bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 185, by Joe (Ringwood—Gipsy ra 
out of Constance (Ringwood—Norab), by Coffin, Zimmer Co., 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to James Orth, Reading, Pa. 

Czar—Laone (A.K.R. 2416) whelp. Dark vrange tawny and white 
St. Bernard dog, whel Sept. 7, 1885, by Coffin, Zimmer & (o., Glens 
Falls. N. Y , to A. N. Senet» same place, and presenied by him to 
Mr. Cleveland, Houston, Tex. 

Dash—Beauty whelps. Irish water s el dogs, whelped Oct. 28, 
1885, by Berkshire Kennels, Pittsfield, Mass., one to Associated Fan- 
ciers, Philadelphia, Pa., and one to E. J. McLoughlin, Washington- 
ville. N. Y 

Kino—Fly (A.K.R. 1012) whelp. Black, white and tan beagle bitch, 
whelped Feb. 7, 1485, by J. Satterthwaite, Jenkintown, Pa., to E. A. 
Lavaie, Haydenville, Mass. 

Kino—Bessie whelp. Black, white and tan beagle dog, whelped 
Sept. 13, 1885, by F Satterthwaite, Jenkiutown, Pa., to C. B. Hark, 
Bethierem, Pa. : 

Cricket. ' Black, white and tan beagle bitch, whelped June 13. 1883, 
by Twaddel’s Bugler out of Twaddel’s Pittsburg, by A. M. Wood, 
Philadelphia, Pa , to Geo. Laick, Ta own, N. Y. 

Kitty. Liver and white pointer bitch, whelped Jan. 28, 1885, by 
Fritz out of Kitty Wells, by Joseph R. Craig. Newark, N. J., to Oscar 


Feilhysen, same place. 3 
‘Nimrod AKE. 631)—Ashmont Nora (A.K.R. 2875) whelps. Irish 


setter bitches, whel Sept. 7, 1885, by Dwight Holbrook, Clinton, 
Coun., two to Dr. me H. Tene, New York, and one to Hon. Lynde 
Harrison, New Haven, Conn. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Judas. White bull-terrier dog, whelped May 22, 1584, by champion 
Marquis (champion Tarquin—Puss) out of Patch (champion Dutch— 
champion Rose), by Thomas Blackburn, New York, from E. J. 
Waters, Lancaster, Kng. 
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NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION.—Macon, Ga., Dec. 14.—The 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the National Gun Association 
will be held at Covington, Kentucky, Jan. 1z, 1886, in the office of the 
county clerk in the court house. at 3 P. M . for the election of directors 
for the ensuing year. Those stockholders who are unable to attend 
can send their proxies to Mr. J. E Bloom, of Cincinnati, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, whe will represent them for the best interests 
of the Association. A full representation is urgently requested, as a 
good board of directors is necessary to insure prosperity.—F. C. 
ETHERIDGE, Secretary. 

GARDEN CITY CLUB.—The cup offered by the Garden City Gun 
Club was shot for at Thomas Lloyd’s pigeon shooting grounds at 
Queens, L. I., on Thursday. The conditions were 12 birds each at 
30yds. rise. Hurlingham rules, and the shoot was open to representa- 
tives of the Westmiuster Kennel Club, Riverton, Philadelphia, Car- 
teret, Rockaway Hunt and Garden City clubs. Mr. R. B, Lawrence, 
of the Westminister K ennel Club. made a clean score and won the 
cup. Mr. Ramsay, of the same club, and Mr. Lesley, of the Garden 
City Club, killed 10 each. The birds were an extra fast lot, and were 
handsomely retrieved by the setter Fan. 





AN average of over 1,000 pedigrees per volume brings up the 
total of the American Kennel Register at the end of its third 


volume to 3,092. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
[2 No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


M.L., East Hampton, Mass.—A hound dog 4yrs. old has the piles. 
Have tried compound nutgall cimtment with no success. Ans. You 
must keep the dog’s bowels freely open with syrup of buckthern or 
cestor oil in dessertspoonful doses and use the following ointment 
twice daily: Of the extract of belladonna and extract of opium each 2 
grains, of the acetate of lead 10 grains, of balsam of Peru ointment 
2 ounces. Mix. Apply externally. 

R. G., N. Y.—My setter pup, 6 weeks old, is ruptured to the size of 
a hen’s egg. Ans. A eure is doubtful, but you ould consult a sur- 
geon. We can give no prophecy, not knowing where the rupture lies. 
~ W. A. D., Lynn.—About eight months ago I noticed whenever I 
touched a certain part of the ear of my Gordon setter he howled as 
though in pain. I examined the ear at-the time but could not see 
anything the matter. Four months ago he commenced to scratch 
the inside part of the ear. I checked him in this as much as possible. 
He shakes the head quite frequently, and for the last two months a 
dark matter has been running from the ear. Ans. Your dog has 
canker. Use the following: Of ;bromo-chloral] and of Jaudanum each 
one dram, of water six ounces. Mix. Drop in the ear night and 
morning after cleansing. 

Wnt, Salem, Mass.—1. The spaniel is not too old to train. 2%. The 
symptoms of worms are referable to the d tive and nervous 
systems. Evidence is given of pain, colicky in character, over the 
belly. Indigestion, often diarrhcea and vomiting after hearty meal, 
capricious appetite, sometimes ravenous and again absent, itching at 
nose and arms. When sleeping the dog moans, twitches violently, 
and sleep is not refreshing, general dullness. Of course the chiet 
point is to search his discharges to find the worms. 


Hitle and Gray Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now. General office and beadquarters, 
Macon, Ga.—Mart R. Freeman, Vice-President and General Manager; 
F. C. Erurines, Secretary, Macon, Ga. Send 10 centsfor hand book 
containing rules, constitution, etc. ‘‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Bachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 

















CRUISE OF THE COOT. 


Vv 


7s first question asked wherever the Coot brought up was,*‘Are you 

all alone? I should think you would feel very lonesome.” But 
strange as it may appear, a feeling of loneliness never overcame the 
sole = of the Coot’s quarters. There was no time to be 
lonely. There was always plenty to do and think of. What with pre- 
paring meals, sailing the boat, snugging things down in the evening, 
provisoning and caring for the ship, no chance;for dull hours of sombre 
contemplation were ever afforded. During bad weather letters had to 
be written, skecthing materials were broken out, and the literary locker 
was always full to overflowing with magazines and papers of all sorts. 





RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Dec. 19.—The attendance of shooters at Walnut Hill to- 
day was good for a winter’s day. The weather conditions with the 
exception of a thick fog were very good, and several high scores 
were made. There will be a shoot Friday allday. It is expected 
that the military match will open that day on the new target. 
Saturday the range will be open as usual. The scores: 

Decimal off-hand Match. 





MRD cass ccau, acasernewnace 1010 9 8 8 9 710 7 9-33 v a f 

W Charles 6) Soh aS Re ineaiswar iss aiielen 10 7 9 6 9 8101010 9—87 | Odd jobs in the cabin took up a considerable portion of the time at 
SMM IO MAID). oni orccescvceones .9 9 7 510 9 9 9 9 7-83] anchor. Furthermore, you were seldom without intercourse with 
MURAI NOED coy cca wasn ces oce0 sass 7 81010 910 6 7 8 5—82] the world forasingle day. Friends were found and made in all the 
DB EAS), <05550.. s0sacsovessac 7 710 8 610 4 7 8 10—78| towns. Marketing brought you in contact with local lizhts who con- 
CA Herbert (A. mil)... .........<... 6 610 5 8 7 8 8 6 7-66 | gregate about the stores. Human nature coujd be studied in a hun 
Rest Match. © dred of ways, and the idiosyncracies of prévincial life supplied a 

3 Wild A) 40 9 10 10 10 10 10 1010 9~98 broad field for amusing observation. There was animation on the 
. h sa . De ee ere ne ot eae 1010 9 5101010 9 10 10-97 river as well. Steamers and tows, schooners and boats passing and 
5h Mies a se eeeerrececerscereecces 1010 9 81010 9 9 10 10-95 repassing. Characteristic types in build and purposes amid ever 
Ww come WeSe) steniosanineaawsinvens 10 8101010 910 9 9 9—94 changing scenery and surroundings served to keep life on the tip-toe 
H Oller (A.)....-..-0-- 00ers eee eeees of expectation, and if mayhap a half hour of solitude did now and 


then occur, *‘ Seal of North Carolina’’ soothingly bridged over the 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Score of ritle club made yesterday 
interval. Lest there should be lack of something fo do, I had ran- 


at the regular medal match, Creedmoor target, eo. 


CEE RS 5. Scacccs accorssavcceniess. uae 333444445 4~38 | sacked sundry bookstores before my departure and lugged aboard 
SE MD in niuic nt aeneiaaselesemenbcaeeianen 4335333 4 4 4—36 | something for light reading. Plutarch’s Lives, Loomis’s Astronomy, 
ET ern er 454444444 4—41 | Goethe, Byron and Darwin among others were relied upon to bid dull 
ee eer er 45444445 5 5—44 | care begone, and lift the fancy into airy realms of delight. But 
ER cis. nq andcapeebions denice oacaane’ 44455553 4 4—43/ Plutarch’s Lives remain buried under a heap in the after locker, the 
SRR SEs ca snag acne nnobcessibewsincnasenhi 455445455 4—45/ softly twinkling diadems of the great arch above still constitute an 
een rrr ee re 54454455 45-45] unlocked puzzle, Margarethe moves in her maiden modesty, a vir- 
I UE 6 cee nccocmansasanwencnatgns 54554445 4 4—44/ gin unwooed, Don Juan has yet to make his first impression and the 
ID 5 cB onc cacnenncsienvess asene 443333443 5-36 flissing Liok is still wantiug. Mail, telegraph and rail have robbed 


time and distance of their meaning, and far from home and friends 
in miles as you may be, there is nevertheless such close connection 
that you do not feel the bonds quite sundered. The attraction in 
singlehand sailing is the consciousness of absolute independence, 
being master of your own movements with no one’s preferences to 
consult, There is no crew whose comfort has to be taken into ac- 
count and with whom you could not escape unwelcome familiarity in 
the confines of a small boat. There is no friend wanting to do this or 
that, just what you do not caretodo. When you are hungry you eat, 
when not you take a cold bite. When you are sleepy you sleep. 
when you want to sail you sail and when you don’t you“ loaf.” Nei- 
ther time, space nor habit is allowed to prescribe other than you see 
fit. You learn to commune with your own thoughts and unravel 
our own mind. Who will say he is nota more congenial friend to 
imself than a second person whose conceptions and sympathiés do 
not always fitin the same groove but lead off at tangents and oc- 
casionally at broad angles. C. P. K. 


ALBIG TEAM, New York.—At the semi-annual shooting of the 
Albig Ritle Team, Capt. Chas. Reisman, held at tneir headquarters, 
212 East Houston street, N. Y., Dec, 16, the shoot was wound up 
with a grand turkey match. The score for the last six months re 
suited as follows: Messerscbmidt 1,300, Reisman 1,271, Nowak 1,267, 
Miller 1,263, Maas 1,259, Simon 1,258, Hoen 1,230, Albig 1,229, Kubn 
1,184, Nix 1,146, Mabler 1,118, Strupel 1,111, Hills 1,091, Gort 1,086, 
Weidlich 1,057, slofaut 864. 

ZETTLER RIFLE CLUB.—New York. Dec. 15.—Regular club shoot- 
ring target, possible 120, gallery 100ft. long: D. Miller 112, M. Dorr, 
ler 113, M. B. Engel 112, A. Lober 116, C. G. Zettler 108, B. Zettler’ 113, 
H. Holges 110: T. C. Noone 110, L. Flach 109, N. D. Ward 102, C. Karr- 
her 108, M. L. Riggs 114.—N. D. Warp, Sec. 


THE TRAP. 


Corre who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


WELLINGTON, Dec. 19.—To-day’s shoot at Wellington was well 
attended and the number of birds broken rather above the ave ; 
Tbe results: 1. Five pigeons—Shumway and Adams first. 2. Five 
blackvirds—Schaefer first. 3. Five pigeons—Snow first. 4. Five 
blackbirds—Tucker and Snow first. 5. Five pigeons—Lawson first. 
6. Five blackbirds— Wardwell and Schaefer first. 7. Five blackbirds 
—Lawson and Adams first. 8. Medal match—Buffum first with 9, 
Wilson second with 8, Nichols third with ?7. 9. Ten pi —Lawson 
first. 10. Five blackbirds- Shumway and Lawson 11. Five 
blackburJs—Schaefer first. 12. Three pair blackbirds—Lawson first. 
13. Five piseors -Nichols apd Lawson first. -4. Five blackbirds~ 
Snow and Stanton first. 15. Five blackbirds—Lawéon first. 16 Five 
blackbirds, straightaway—Nigho)s and Wardwel) first, 37. Team cowmence work on a steam yacbf, 








BOSTON NOTES.—Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes has purchased the Puri- 
tan of General Paine, and the latter gentleman will build this winter 
@ yacht 85ft. on wa'erline, from Mr. Burgess’s designs....Lawley & 
Son are busy with the alterations in the schooner Tempest, a new bow 
8ft. longer, the frames for which are now in place. They are also 
building a yacht for a Baltimore gentleman. Ene will be 24ft. over 
all and 9ft. beam, with heavy lead keel. They have in hand a steam 
launch for Harvard College 50x6ft....Ambassadress, schooner, Mr. 
N. Y. Thayer, has been docked at East Boston and some of her plank- 
ing bas been replaced, and also her sheathing has been tly re- 
newed....A lead keel of 15 tons, 60ft. long. is part of the alterations 
which Smith, of City Point, has been making on the schooner Gitana. 
Her bow has been lengthened: aJso. The alterations are now com- 

leted and she is fitting ont for a cruise to the West Indies.... Wood 
rothers, of East Boston. have in frame their new sloop, and wi)) soon 





» Yoyage, 


ICE YACHTS. 


ees to the favored few whose leisure admits of winter trips to 

the West Indies, the Mediterranean, or even to Florida, the cold 
winds of November bring a peremptory summons to discontinue ail 
water sports and to lay up and haul out their craft. Then for a 
period of four or five months the yachtsman must content himself 
with such quiet amusement as can be had from reading, and a study 
of his boat, perhaps with an eg at alteration or improvement in 
her. A few there are, however, for whom this tame sport is not 
enough, and who, though debarred by cold and ice from their favorite 
pursuit, turn the tables on Jack Frost and make him contribute to 
another pleasure in place of the one he has deprived them of. To 
any one familiar with sailing in the latitude of New York the waste of 
good wind is positively ss Days and days of good weather are 
wasted waiting for wind; and then again, when cold and ice make 
yach impossible on our rivers and lakes, there is an amount of 
good sailing breeze wasted often in one week that would sail all the 
races of the season. To utilize this waste product, a few hardy sailors 
of an economical turn of mind devote their time each winter to a 
form of sailing termed by courtesy ice yachting. To compare a 
yacht, with her graceful lines and beautifully rounded form, tumbling 
and tossing like a dolphin, to an angular and flat frame work that 
might pass for a huge mosquito bar, a patent harrow, or an immense 
planimeter, seems utterly absurd, while there is little resemblance to 
the varied pleasures of a yachting cruise in lying flat and snug as a 
cake on a griddle, in a little box, and whirling along a surface as 
level and smooth asa billiard table. On the other hand, however, 
the skill required and the excitement induced by an increase of 
8 from a paltry average of six or eight knots to a velocity greater 
t an express train, bring into play the same elements that make 
the main charm of yacht racing, and when the time limit, instead of 7 
hours for 40 miles, is increased to 1 hour for 50, the interest and ex- 
citement increase with the danger. 

As yet, ice yachting is confined to few localities, the principal one, 
and where its development has been greatest, being on the Hudson 
River about Poughkeepsie and New Hamburg. Here are found the 
finest and most elaborate boats, and here the sport has been more 
somes organized. Another locality near New York is at Red 
Bank, N. J., the sailing ground being on the Shrewsbury River. 

One great advantage the ice yachtman has over his brother sailor, 
keels and centerboards vex him not, depth enters not into his compu- 
tations, and he is free from the fiend who bobs up at every possible 
opportunity with a long letter in favor of a displacement rule. How- 
ever, there are models and models even in these queer boats, and 
fashions in buil and rig change as in the craft that float. The essen- 
tial parts of the ice boat vary but little. There must be a ‘‘center 
timber” or keel, the foundation of the whole structure, a ‘runner 
plank” crossing the former at right angles near its middle, three “‘run- 
ners,”’ two (the runners proper) at the ends of the runner plank, 
and pivoted at the after end of tlie center timber for a rudder. 
Besides these is a car in which the crew sit. In the older boats the 
runner plank and center timber wese braced together by two “side 
pieces” running aft from the runner plank, and commana by a semi 
circular piece at the after end. These three pieces were of nearly the 
same outline as the rail of a narrow yacht from midships aft, and to 
them was fastened a light flooring resting on the center timber, in 
size and shape resembling the deck of a 20 or 30 ton cutter from the 
rudder post aft. This deck was the car. in which the crew sat or 
reclined. From the fore ends of the side ee at the runner plank 
ran the bowsprit shrouds, to the fore end of the bowsprit, a continua- 
tion of the center timber. The mast was stepped directly over the 
runner plank, necessitating an extremely long m. 

Within a few seasons the mode of building has been improved in 
the direction of lightness and strength until, from a purely mechan- 
ical point of view, a very beautiful machine has been obtained. 
Lightness is essential to speed, the prime requisite in an ice-boat, but 
owing to the velocity they attain, every chance of a breakdown must 
be avoided, as a fatal result might easily follow. The boats as now 
built are light, strong and thoroughly braced in all directions. The 
boat shown on the opposite page isthe St. Nicholas, owned by Com. 
Rogers, of the cutter Bedouin, S. C. Y. C., whose fleet of ice-yachts 
at Hyde Park numbers six racing craft. The boat is 35 feet 3 mches 
long, and the spread of the runners is 24 feet. 


a, Jib clevis. h, Cleats. 

b, c, Bobstay plates. z, Strap. 

d, Jib traveler. k, Liferail. 

e, Mast step. 1, Main traveler. 
f, Fairleaders. m, Plate of iron. 
g, Deadeyes. n, Rubber buffer, 


The center timber is of white piue, 5in, wide and 8in. deep, ta ring 
to 5x6in. at the afterend. To it is scarfed the bowsprit, also of white 
pine, 5x8in. at largest part, just forward of the mast. and 444 x6in. at 
fore end. The two pieces are bolted together by lin. lag screws, 
spaced 18in. jen the heads being down. The runner plank is of 
basswood, 17\4in. wide and 6in. deep at middle where the center tim- 
ber rests, and 16<3¢in. at the ends, The extreme length is 25ft., and 
the upper side is curved, the amount of round or crown being 4in. 
The two lower corners are rounded off from the middle to the ends, 
as shown in the plan and section of the plank. At each end of the 
runner plank are two pieces of oak, 24in. long, 2\éin. thick and 5in. 
~~ called the guides. These are spaced 25gin. apart and screwed 
to the beam with four Sein. lag screws each. ‘I'hrough each is a hole, 
bushed with a piece of gas pipe, 5gin. internal diameter, to take the 
runner bolt, The outer corners of the guides are chamfered off. The 
inner guide on each end is braced with two chocks of 2m. oak, 
screwed to the runner plank. Each chock has a tenon, 1144x2in., 
running through the guide, the outer screws through guides also 

sing through the tenon. These four chocks give strength to resist 
any side thrust. The center timber rests directly on the center of 
the runner plank and is bolted to it by a strap of iron, 7, 3x3¢in., the 
ends terminating in 34in. bolts passing through the plank and set up 
against the plate, m, on the bottom side. 

Four stays of half-inch wire rope, set up by turnbuckles. are used 
to stiffen the frame. The inboard-ends of each pair of stays are 
bolted into a plate 3x3¢in., which is on the under side of the runner- 
plank, and is secured by bolts through the plank, each with a dead- 
eye, gg, for the shrouds. In the outboard end of each stay is an 
eyesplice and thimble. In the end of the center timber and also of 
the bowsprit, a score 3X 1in. is cut, while through the end two 5gin. 
boles are bored. A cap of \4in. iron, 3in. wide, is made to fit over 
tne end of the timber, as shown. Taking first the after end, the main 
traveler, J, of 5gin. round iron, fits the two holes. The cap is driven 
on, its end being filled with a piece of mahogany, and the traveler is 

down the two holes, the ends of the stays being first placed 
iu the slot, one on each side, so that one end of the traveler parses 
through each eye, after which the nuts are screwed up on the lower 
ends of the traveler. The fore end is fitted in the same manner, ex- 
cept that a U bolt is used in place of a traveler, taking the jibstay. 
At the fore end is also a piece, 6, for the bobstay. This piece is set 
into the lower side of the bowsprit, the projection hooking over the 
fore end, and theends of the bolt pass through it as well as through 
the timber, the cap and the two eyes in the stays. 

On the top of the forecap are two lugs to which a clevis, a, is 
bolted, holding the jib tack. The bobstay is of -inch round steel, 
one end bolting into the plate b, and the other into the plate c, 
screwed to the under side of the center timber. Itis strained uver 
an iron post 8 inches high, welded into a plate of iron 4x4x3¢ inches, 
the latter also screwed to the center timber. Therunners are of oak, 
25g inches thick, with shoes of cast iron bolted to them. The bolts 
pass down through the oak and are tapped into the iron. The sides 
of the shce bevel in at the lower side, as shown in the end elevation. 
their lower edge being filed to an angle of 90 degrees or a little less, 
It is essential to s: that the edges be kepi very sharp. 

The runners are each hung on a 5 inch iron pin, the hole in the 
former being bushe1 with gas pipe. Twosuch holes are usually 
bored in each runner to allow for a slight shifting, if desirable. The 
cunner is fitted quite tightly between the guides, and as little play as 
possiole is allowed in all parts. The small runner aft is fit to 
move freely as arudder. Itis hung by a pin in the rudder post, an 
iron forging with a stem 12 inches long and 144 inches diameter, the 
top being squared for the tiller. The rudder post runs through a 
hole in the center timber, the latter being protected by 
brass plates on tep and bottom. A buffer, n, of india 
rubber 2 inches thick is placed on the indle under 
the center timber, acting as a spring. Just forward of the rudder is 
an oak chock bolted to the center timber to act_as a guard and pre- 
vent the rudder from dropping into cracks. The car is made with 
a bent coaming of %in. oak, resting on the center timber, outside of 
which a —_ of gin. mahogany is bent. The floor of the car is of 
pine and drops in the middle, as shown in the section. A cushion 
is made in one piece, with an opening to allow it to pass over the 
hand rail k. s rail is of iron carried on two small stanchious 
screwed into the timber. The iron bar is served with cord, as 1s the 
handle of the iron tiller. The latter was formerly made straigh‘, but 
now it is the custom to curve it so that it will pass clear of the body 
when lying in the car. 

The cost of a boat of this style is from $500 to $700, as the many 
details and forgings are expensive. In many localities where smooth 
ice is found an ice yacht may be made on this plan, but of cheaper 
construction, that will answer every purpose, but will not be as fast 
as the hghter and more expensive boat. Tne sail plan will be pub- 
lished jn a short time, 








ATALANTA.—Mr. Gould’s yacht has sailed for Charieston, S. C., 
where, it is said, her owner wj)l embark with his family for a jong 
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WIDE AND NARROW CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 


May I be allowed to * my paddle in the troubled waters of the 
last canoe controversy? he-e-e-w! don’t the winds blow in your last 
issue (Dec. 10, 1885). I don’t know but that I will have to stow the 
paddle after all, hoist double-reefed main and dandy, and try and 
sail it out even if I do “hike over’ and hang on with my toes under 
the lee coaming. It’s exciting, though a little as 

Mr. Clapham’s article in your issue of Nov. 26, 1885, has —— 
raised considerable of a breeze—yes, it might be termed a squall f 
the comments on same by “Class B Canoe,” “A.C. A.,” “L.,” “Kat- 
rina,” “‘S' ” and *‘Captain” are taken up and digested. 

I hardly think the remarks of ‘Class B Canoe” are just. He says, 
‘His (Mr. C.’s] statement that many prominent canoeists have given 
up canoes for square-sterned boats infers that they have done so 
owing to the danger, unhandiness and discomfort of the latter.’’ As 
Iread Mr. Clapham’s article he infers nothing of the kind. He (Mr. 
C.) writes, ‘‘Many prominent canoeists have long since deserted the 
canoe for cruising under sail, and have adopted square-stern boats” 
(for what? Cruising under sail) “simply because the canoe, as at 
present limited in width, is neither safe, handy, nor comfortable for 
sailing purposes” (cruising under sail). This is what I think Mr. 
Clapham meant, and is a fair-minded construction of same. Is it 
not? And “the deuce’’—as they say in Boston—of it is, that Mr. C. 
stated but the fact. 

“Class B Canoe”’ then asks, ‘‘Now, who are the prominent canoeists 
alluded to? Mr. Bishop, a canoeist, advocates the sneakbox for ex- 
tended cruises on open waters, but he does not condemn the canoe 
for its own purposes.” I can’t see anything in Mr. C.’s article that 
“condemns the canoe for its own purposes” either. Mr. Clapham 


lowing report on the use of oil at sea: ‘In the month of Jannary, 
1885. during the prevalence of the ee, gales in the North Atlantic, 
I used oil bags several times, and fo that with a heavy sea on the 

uarter of the ship — were com tively useless, as the sea would 
throw the bags on deck as fast as they were put over. I am of the 
opinion, however, that in running before the sea, or hove-to, head to 
sea, they are invaluable.” In his experiments with the bags he used 
a heavy, greasy oil, similar to lard oil, and found that as long as the 
sea was astern, and he could leave the oil behind, the seas would not 
break over the stern. He has not tried it hove-to, but invariably 
found that it would not work satisfactorily in a —— sea, Capt 
Robinson thioks that oil would be of great benefit for small vessels in 
crossing a bar in a heavy sea. Being put over the bow it would greatly 
smooth the waves. 

Capt. Childs of the schooner Ed. R. Emerson, reports that on Oct. 
4, latitude 40° 16’ N., longitude 68° 24’ W., he passed close to a wreck, 
bottom up, newly coppered. Although it was blowing hard, the sea 
for a mile to windward of the derelict was quite smooth, the surface 
of the water being covered with oil, which had evidently formed parcé 
of the cargo. 

Capt. Brooks, of the English steamer Nymphaea, writes: ‘About 
four years ago I was in command of the steamer Nuphan, of 1,280 
tons, loaded with a cargo of kerosene oil and bound for India. While 
crossing the Atlantic we experienced strong westerly gales, accom 
panied with very high seas. I had it in my mind to put the ship head 
on, but having heard that oil thrown on the sea would calm it, 1 deter- 
mined to use it. Having plenty of kerosene oil on board, I poured some 
on the deck. The water coming on board washed it overboard, and 
immediately the seas became much less, and we ran on without dan- 
ger until the storm abated. I recommend that all shipowners and 
masters should have on board their vessels a sufficient quantity of 






THE GALATEA’S CHALLENGE. 


T a special meeting of the New York Y. C.. Tuesday evening, Dec. 

22, the following challenge was read and 4 ne 
C. A. Minturn was directed to notify Lieut. Henn’s representative in 
the matter: 

18 Cranley Gardens, 8. W., London, Nov. 7, 1885.— Charles E. Min- 
ton, Esq., Secretary N.Y. Y. C.: Dear Sir—I am instructed by Lieut. 
W. Henn to challenge the New York Y.C. for the possession of the 
America’s Cup on benalf of bis cutter yacht Galatea, whose nomina- 
tion and other certificates, as specified in deed of gift, were for- 
warded to you on Feb 17 last. This challenge he takes to be a with- 
drawal of the one of Feb. 17 last, and my letter of Oct. 6 to be an 
explanation of the terms he would request. Yours faithfully, J. 
Bgavor-W Ese. 

The terms to whieh Mr. Beavor-Webb refers are that five races 
shail be sailed, instead of three. two to be at Newport and three here, 
and all to be iate in the season, so asto avoid the period of calms 
and assure a more favorable time. 





THE LAWS RELATING TO STEAM YACHTS. 


5 her ~ committee appointed by the New York Yacht Club last win- 
ter to secure some changes in the laws relating to steam vessels 
have lately drawn up the following bill which will be presented by 
Mr. Perry Belmont. The matter is one in which all owners of steam 
yachts are directly interested, as its passage will relieve them of 
§ many expenses and annoyances to which they are now —— 
} through being classed with vessels large and small used only for 
commercial] purposes. It can work no disadvantage to the latter as 

‘ it affects only vessels actually in use for pleasure purposes by bona 





fide owners. It is desired that yachtsmen in all parts of the country 
will use their influence with their representative in favor of the bill 
that its early enactment may be assured. The steam pleasure fleet 
cf this country is even now of considerable importance and is rap- 
idly growing, and it is entitled to a recognition and encouragement 
aa pooper legislation which has thus far been denied it. 

‘ollowing in the text of the proposed bill: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: That for the pur- 
pose of correcting errors in the act entitled “‘An Act to Revise and 
Consolidate the Statutes of the United States in force on the first 
day of December, Anno Domini one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy three,” and the subsequent acts amendatory thereof, the 
following amendments are hereby made therein; which amendments 
shall take effect on the first day of July, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-six. 

Section 4214 is amended by striking out the whole section and in- 
serting the following: ‘Sec. 4214. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may cause yachts used and employed by their owners exclusively as 
pleasure vessels and designed as models of naval architecture, if 
entitled to be enrolled as American vessels, to be licensed on terms 
which will authorize them to proceed from port to port of the 
United States, and by sea to foreign ports, without entering or clear- 
ing at the custom house. Such license shall be in such form as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. A yacht is a vessel of any 
size, a by sails, steam or any other motive power, which is 
used by its owner for pleasure purposes, and which does not carry 
passengers or merchandise for pay. A steam vessel which is hired 
to an individual is not to be considered asa yacht. A yacht to be 
entitled to the privilege of this section must be duly enrolled in a 
duly incorporated yacht club, the title and a certified copy of the act 
of incorporation of which must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Any steam yacht enrolled as such and then running or 
chartered for pay shall not be entitled to such privilege. The owner 
of any such vessel, before taking out such license, sha)l give a bond 
in such form and for such amount as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, conditioned that the vessel shall not engage in any 
unlawful trade, nor in any way violate the revenue laws of the 
United States, and shall comply with the laws in all other respects. 
Such vessels so enrolled and licensed shall not be allowed to trans- 
port merchandise or carry passengers for pay. No yacht so licensed 
shall be liable for any local pilotage or harbor dues under any pro- 
vision of the laws of the United States, or of any State or Territory. 
Steam yachts shall, while running, be in charge of an officer duly 
licensed as master or pilot; and the owner of the yacht, or any com- 
— person approved by the inspectors, who satisfies the inspec- 

rs that he is familiar with the regulations prescribed for the run- 
ning of steam vessels shall be eligible to receive such a license, and 
such license, when issued by the inspectors in any district, shall be 
valid and available within the territory embraced in any other dis- 
trict, and without endorsement from the inspectors therein. Steam 
yachts or launches of a length on the water line of less than thirty- 
five feet may be run by the master alone without an engineer. 
Yachts shall, in all respects, except as above, be subject to the laws 
of the United States, and shall be liable to seizure and forfeiture for 
any violation of the provisions of this title.”’ 

Section forty-four hundred and twenty-six is amended by striking 
out the whole section and inserting the following: * Sec. 4426. The 
hull and boilers of every ferryboat, canal-boat, yacht or other small 
craft of like character propeiled by steam, shall be inspected under 
the provisions of this title. Such other provisions of law for the 
better security of life, as may be applicable to such vessels, shall by 
the regulations of the Board of Supervising Inspectors, also be com- 
plied with before a certificate of =~ enon ped shall be granted; and no 
such vessel shall be navigated without a licensed engineer and a 
licensed pilot, except as provided in section 4214 of this act.” 

Section forty-four nundred and forty-four is amended by striking 
out the whole section and inserting the following: ‘Section 4444. 
No State or municipal government shall impose upon pilots of steam 
vessels, or owners or masters of yachts, any obligation to procure a 
State or other license in addition to that issued by the United States, 
or any other regulation which will impede them in the performance 
of the duties required by this Title or the provisions of this Act; nor 
shall any pilot charges be levied by any such authority upon any 
steamer piloted as els this Title, or upon any yacht; and in 
no case shall the fees ch for the pilotage of any steam vessel 
exceed the customary or legally established rates in the State where 
the same is performed. Nothing in this Title shall be construed to 
annul or affect any regulation established by the laws of any State 
requiring vessels entering or leaving a port in any such State, other 
than coastwise steam vessels, or yachts, to take a pilot duly 
licensed or authorized by the laws of such State, or of a State situ- 
ate upon the waters of such State.” 





THE USE OF OIL AT SEA. 


7 following iculars concerning the use of oil at sea are 
given in the North Atlantic Pilot Chart for November: 

The use of mineral oil is not recommended, while the importance of 
carrying a supply of animal or vegetable oil to be used in emergencies 
cannot be overrated. 

Capt. E. I. Arey, of the schooner Jenny A. Cheney, writes: “I used 
oil with very satisfactory results during the late severe hurricane of 
Aug. 25 in latitude 31° north, longitude 79° west. The wind having 
carried away the mainsail, I bent a storm trysail and continued under 
that sail until it also blew away. During this time the vessel was 
shipping large — of water, the sea being very irregular, 
ar every one breaking. After the sails were blown away, finding 
it necessary to do something to save the ship and crew, J took a small 
canvas bag and turned about five gallons of linseed oil into it and 
hung it over the starboard quarter. The wash of the sea caused a 
little of the oil to Jeak out and smooth the surface so that for ten 
hours no water broke aboard. I consider that the oil used during the 
last and heaviest part of the hurricane saved vessel and crew.” 

Capt J. H. Parke reports that in 1876,‘‘while in command of the Carrie 
E. Long, from Sicily to Portland, Me., laden with salt, the ship would 
have fonndered had I not used kerosene oil. The. ship, lying-to under 
fore and main lower topsails, did very well until the main lower top- 
sail blew away. This caused the vessel to fall off in the trough of 
the sea, which boarded her and did great damage. The ship was put 
before the wind, but leaked so badly and the seas still breaking on 
board so that the men could not work the pumps, it was evident that 
something must be done to keepher from foundering. Having picked 
up two barrels of crude oil on the voyage east I poured this down the 
aeush pipes. This calmed the sea so much that we couid go to the 
pumps and had no trouble afterward. The waves were clearly seen 
to break all around the oil-covered spot. I fully believe had I not 
used the oil the vessel would never have stood it, and at least I should 
have had most of the crew washed overboard. It is my opinion that 
crude oil is better than kerosene, but the latter wil! do in an emer- 
gency.” 

Capt. Dawson, master of the British ship Halloween, states that 
when he was in command of the British bark Zenobia, on a ay 
from India to London, in February, 1872, off the Western Islands, he 
encountered a terrific gale with immense sea; wind between E. by S. 
and S.SE. The Zenobia was deeply laden and labored very heavily, 
and it was feared that she would go down, so seventy tons of her 
cargo (seed) were jettisoved. As she still continued to labor heavily, 
and there seemed but little chance of saving her, two canvas bags, 
filled with oil und pricked in a number of places. were hung from the 
weather cathead. As the vessel drifted to leeward the oil spread and 
enveloped her in a s:cooth belt. After this she rode easily, the sur- 
face of,the water being perfectly smooth. The oil used was a mixture 


of and colza. 
. Robinson, of the English steamer Sussex, furnishes the fol- 













oil, independent of their usual stores, for the express purpose of sav- 
ing lives and property on such extreme occasions.” 

Capt. Johnson, master American barkentine Jose E. More, reports 
when bound to the north coast of Cuba. in latitude 28° 10’ N., longi- 
tude 73° 30, W., he encountered the October hurricane of 1884. The 
wind increased — to hurricane force, blowing from N.N.E. to N. 
and back to N.N.E., falling barometer and heavy sea; the vessel was 
put before the wind and scudded under lower foretopsail. The waves 
increasing in violence and size, threatened (after one aad been taken 
on board) to poop the vessel, making their position a most dangerous 
one, as the decks were filled with water, and it was considered ex- 
pedient to bring by the wind. Two gunny bags nearly filled with 
oakum were placed, one on each quarter; on the oakum was poured 
paint oil, which dripped in the sea. The effect was immediately 
apparent, the waves no longer breaking in the vicinity of the vessel 
or giving cause for apprehension, 

The master of the British steamer Elstow reports the following gale 
in which he used oil with good effect: The Elstow left Cape Henry 
on Jan. 23 for Sligo. On Jan. 27, on the eastern edge of Newfound- 
land Banks, encountered a gale from westward, increasing in force 
from W.N.W. Sea ran very high and the vessel shipped much water. 
Fearing to heave the vessel to, 1t was decided to run before it, using 
oil. —, a firm believer in the use of oil, Capt. Robertson had ready 
for use oi —— of canvas, punctured in the bottom and sides with 
large needle holes. Six of these filled with boiled linseed oil were 
hung over—two in the bow, two in the waist, and two over the stern 
—and allowed to drip in the water. This had a wonderful effect on 
the high seas, taking the dangerous curl off them, and preventing so 
much water from coming on board. Before the oii bags were placed 
over, the vessel was taking water in over the stern, an‘ also in the 
waist. Several other vessels that left Cape Henry or the Atlantic 
coast, and pursuing the same route at this time, were never after- 
ward heard from. One of these vessels, the Ben Tower, a steamer, 
foundered on the 29th, about 200 miles to south and eastof the 
Elstow. The officers of the Elstow attribute the saving of the ship to 
the use of the oil. 


LIQUID FUEL.—The screw steamer Himalaya, of Hartlepool, Capt’ 
Gray, arrived at Granton late on Tuesday evening from London, with 
a cargo of resin and oil for Messrs. Fleming & Co.’s works, Granton. 
This vessel has been specially fitted up with iarge, capacious oil tanks, 
the oil from which was used instead of coal being burned on the voy- 
age, and was found to work very satisfactorily, the voyage being made 
in fifty-four hours: The consumption of oil on the voyage was a little 
over eight gallons per hour, costing about £1 per day. while the cost 
of coal for that period is calculated to be £7. Besides the saving in 
coal, a great saving will be effected in labor. Where five firemen 
would be required with coal two will now suffice, there being with the 
oil no shoveling of coal into the furnaces required and no accumula- 
tion of ashes toremove. A second exhibition of the liquid fuel fur- 
naces on board the Himalaya was: made on Tuesday in Granton Har- 
bor, when a large number of gentlemen, representing the principal 
shipping and oil companies and engineering firms, were present. 
The fires were ligh up at noon and run till half-past 3, so as to 
make an opportunity for examining the arrangements in the stoke 
hole, the working of which was explained by the manger of the 
Marahu Oi] Company, of Brazil, to whom the ship belongs, and by 
Mr. Tarbutt, the inventor of the apparatus. The exhibition was a 
complete success. The steadiness of the fires and the ease with which 
they were regulated so as to give any required amount of steam, and 
the entire absence of smoke, even when the fires were forced to their 

reatest extent, called forth universal approval; and the opinion was 
coor expressed by practical men that tbe questicn of the applica- 
tion of — fuel to marine boilers had been practically solved.— 
Glasgow Herald. 

ATLANTIC Y. C.—A meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held on Dec, 
14, at which Mr. Chas. Sweet, owner of the imported Clara, was 
elected. The Measurement Committee, Messrs. Lawton, Marcellus 
and Swan, presented their report on measurement, recommending a 
rating by sailing length, which length shall be taken parallel to the 
waterline and at a distance of 2 per cent. of the waterline above the 
latter. The report was accepted and the new rule was adopted by 
the club. The sloop classes were altered as follows: 60ft. and over, 
50ft. and under 60; 42tt. and under 50ft, 35ft. and under 42. The 
twentieth annual dinner of the club will take place on Jan. 15. 


SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—A misunderstanding has 
lately arisen between the trustees of the club, to whom the manage- 
ment of its affairs is entrusted, and Vice-Commodore W. A.W. Stewart, 
who has been one of the most active members and who has been 
chiefly instrumental in providing an anchorage for the club. Mr. 
Stewart has;secured for the club an advantageous lease of the present 
basin, but in arranging the matter with the trustees a difference has 
arisen which caused him to offer his resignation. The ma:ter is now 
unsettled, but will probably be [amicably arranged without serious 
injury to the club. 

FIXTURES FOR 1886.—The first suggestion of the next yachting 
season comes to us from the Beverley Y. C. in a list of dates fur 1886, 
as follows: July 17, first championship. Marblehead; July 31, second 
championship, Swampscott; Aug. 14, third championship, Nahant; 
Aug. 21, open matches, Marblehead; Sept. 18, fall matches, Nahant. 
There is no reason why most of the dates for next year may not be 
fixed at once, and we hope to open the new year with a good list of 
fixtures for the season. 

BRISTOL, R. I.—At the yard of the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company are now laid up the Lucille No. 1, Polly, Ossabaw, Albicore, 
Stiletto, Ladoga and Lucille No. 2. The latter will have a new triple 
expansion engine. The Albicore, Com. Forbes, is up for general 
repairs. 

DORIES.—The builders of the dories Little Western, Nautilus, and 
Centennial, Messrs. Higgins & Giffod, Gloucester, Mass. write us that 
—_ will be pleased to answer any inquires in regard to this class of 

at. 








Canoeing. 
—_4.————— 
2 ae all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 


THE STONINGTON C. C.—Last summer was a very eventful one 
for the Stonington C.C. Although only organized two years ago, we 
have a fleet of eleven canoes. e opening regatta brought forth 
seven canoes, three of which were Class B, and the remaining four 
Class A. The wioners in Class B were Cheemaun and Puritan, and in 
Class A Flirt and Charis. The following week two championship 
pennants were sailed for, to be won three times before they become 
the property of the winner. The Cheemaun proved to be the fastest 
sailer in Class B, and the Spy in Class A. While the crews of the 
Cheemaun, Puritan, Wanderer and Charis were camping out, the 
received a very pleasaut call from Dr. ano Mrs. Parmele, of Hartford, 
who were on a cruise, and spent two or three hours with us. In your 
number of Nov. 261 notice an article by Mr. Clapham on the width 
of canoes. 1 would say that the dimensions of the Cheemaun, which 
I have mentioned before, are 15/ 3"x42" wide. She is a large and 
heavy canoe, but is a good sailer, the only difficulty being to manage 
her, which generally requires two persons. We are looking forward 
to building a club house next summer, and would like all canoeists 
to give us a call and we will take care of them.—CHakIs, 

















says in effect that many have taken to square sterned boats for cruis- 
ing under sail in preference to the canoe as at present limited by 
A. C. A. rules, The whole tenor of his article points to that one fact 
—cruising under sail, and his suggestions are evidently all made with 
that point in view—cruising under sail. I cannot see that he says 
build larger canoes, give - your smaller cockle shells or suffer the 
consequences; but as I look at it he does say, O! ye canoeist, if your 
present craft is too small for extended cruising under sail why de- 
scend to the level of a square stern, when by simply widening your 
craft with proper other proportions you will have ‘‘an honest and 
speedy little sailing craft, quite capabie of thrashing the over-esti- 
mated sneakbox to windward or free.”’ 

_ “C, B.C.” further says, “Canoeing is the primary school of yacht- 
ing.’ Just so. But because it is so is that a reason why ‘boys and 
young men” should at once jump from a Class B canoe into ‘a 20ft. 
sloop or 5-ton cutter?” What objection—I ask the question with all 
humility—what rational objection is there to the “boys and young 
men” being modest, ard if they see fitor are so situated that they 
ean enjoy extended cruising under sail, discarding their smaller 
canoe and embracing one of the larger sort, instead of plumping 
down at once on the unoffending ‘‘20ft. sloop or 5-ton cutter?” I 
don’t know that one would love his comely Class B canoe any the 
less, but he might—yes he might love the larger growth the more— 
in very rough weather. As “‘C. B. C.’’ says, ‘‘this progression argues 
nothing against each boat in its place. Iam glad he says that, for 
unless he eats his own words he must admit that the wide canoe will 
have its place just the same as a Class A or B canoe, a sneakbox, a 
“20ft. sloop or 5-tou cutter” will have theirs. 

Now Jet us look at the cases of the ‘prominent canoeists alluded to,” 
Mr. Bishop diseards the canoe in faver ot the sneakbox for extended 
cruises under sail. Mr. Clapham says stick to your canoes, but for 
such purposes make them larger and you can score against the sneuk- 
box every time, and immediately up jump halfa dozen ‘“‘narrow” 
canoeists and begin to score Mr. Clapham as if he were an arch enemy 
of the whole craft. Dr. Neidé discarded the rowboat for the canoe, 
and he made a wise change too, didn’t he? And he made a grand 
cruise down the swift Allegheny, the turbid Ohio, down the ‘‘father 
of waters’ to the Gulf, and thence to Pensacola, showing in a grand 
way the many virtues of the canoe. You who have read the doctor’s 
interesting narrative of that voyage know how often he used sail, and 
of the danger he ran while running along the Gulf coast, which, I 
think, would have been considerably lessened with a larger canoe. 
However, we will see how the old Aurora gets along with the sneak- 
box Petrel during the Doctor’s present cruise. Mr. Nate Smith did 
have a most excellentrowboat ia 1880-81. He sold it, and I believe he 
has always regretted it. He thinks much of his 14ft.x27in. Pixie, but 
when he wants to sail he uses his 17ft. rowboat—see ‘‘Dockrat’’ races. 
As for Mr. Tyson, *‘Surge,’’ and even “Class B. Canoe’’ himself, I 
wonder if they do not at times wish for larger craft. 

‘‘Why is the canoe neither safe, handy nor comfortable; can Mr. 
Clapham tell us?” From this question one would infer that Mr. C. 
had made some such statement. Does he? With the idea of cruising 
under sail in his mind, Mr. C. says: ‘*The canoe, as at present, lim- 
ited in width, is neither safe, handy nor comfortable for sailing pur- 
poses.” This is the wayI look at it, and the question, as put, 
and the statement, as made, refer to entirely different things. The 
question implies that a sweeping assertion has been made, the state 
ment is limited. further Mr. C. must rise on his own account. I don’t 
think a careful perusal of Mr. C.’s letter will show at any ory that 
he says or implies that canoeing has been debased or that the sport 
is a ‘debasing’ one. The question and statement of ‘C. B. C.”’ on 
this point are both superfluous and misleading. ‘Of course a large 
boat is less cranky, safer and more comfortable than a small one,” 
so‘‘Class B Canoe”’ says and so I think Mr. Clapham holds when he 
advises such for extended cruising under sail. So “Class B Canoe” 
and Mr. Clapham agree after all. Well! By the most complicated 
foot- steering gear ever invented; that is funny. ‘But such a boat 
would be utterly useless, as far as two-thirds of our canoeists are con- 
cerned.” Just so, in fact, I would amend it and make itseven-eighths 
but why, my dear Class ‘B’ man or Class ‘A’ man, as the case may be 
why bar out the other eighth? 

If that small minority believe that they will derive more benefit, 
sport and pleasure from the larger canoe, why bar them out? Why 
admit them to membership—accept their fees, accept their gifts in 
prizes, accept their money subscription toward the International! Cu 
—and then calmly sit down with “‘Surge’’ and say. “‘It is not at all 
likely that the Association would consent to such an alteration of 
rules as would be required to admit to their races such craft.’ The 
Association have made changes in the rules before, have they not? 
Their laws were not framed like those uf the Medes and Persians, were 
they? Isincerely hope that all are not “‘narrow”’’ minded, for what 
will he of ‘‘wider’’ views do then, poor thing? All that “Class B 
Canoe”’ says regarding the advantages of the canoe of his class is 
correct. No one, I think, denies its many good qualities. No one, I 
think, having once tasted the sweets of canoeing, will give it up eu- 
tirely. But when we come to discuss the merits of the canoe craft in 
esse, we get ‘“‘way off’ from the point. 

The questions before the house are, asI take it: 1. What is the 
objection to a canoe of larger class than the A. C. A. rules now define? 
2. What is the objection to making changes in the A. C. A. rules to 
meet that class of larger canoes—or whatever you may call them? 

“A.C. A.” asks Mr. C. various questions which may be answered 
by him or not. Ihope he may, forI want to learn something about 
these wider canoes, From my limited knowledge, however, I would 
make a ‘“‘guess’’ t the cost of such a craft would be less than a 
Rushton Mohican No.2. The weight with full rig cught to be kept 
under 140 pounds. I think the railroads — be induced to handle 
her as they now do canoes, and I also think that it would not take 
any more men to handle her than it would to handle a canoe of same 
weight. Ke 

It looks very much as if the numerous reviewers of Mr. Clapham’s 
letter had read it through the same spectacles. Because the larger 
craft is unfitted for running rapids, cruising down smaller streams, 
competing in paddling races, stowing away in a t, or being 
picked ——— she has none of these qualities—there is no good 
in her. ho ever thought of claiming any of the above good quali- 
ties for the larger canve? No one that 1 know of, and I doubt if 
“Class B. Canoe,” “A. C. A.,” “L.,” “Katrina” or “‘Surge’’ can point 
to any one as making such claims for the wider boat. 

Suppose one should ask if a Class B canoe would bea safe, easy, 
comfortabie boat for an extensive cruise on, say for instance, the 
Sound, or the Chesapeake, or the lakes, or for everyday use on the 
Jersey coast. There would probably be a number answering affirm- 
atively. The question I want tc put is: For such purposes would not 
a larger canoe be safer, easier and more comfortable? Of course it 
goes without question that these larger boats lose one essential of 2 
canoe, i. e., paddling—oars will have to be used. But Mr. Clapham’s 
reviewers lose sight of the point that these larger craft are not put 
forward as ‘‘paddleable-sailing’’ or “‘sailing-paddleable” canoes, but 
simply as sailing canoes—that and nothing more—boats preserving 
all the good qualities of the smaller canoe model, canoe rig, canoe 
handiness and canoe beauty—as being a better thing for the purpose 
than the sneakbox. The pretty romanceof “L.” about cruising down 
one of our rivers only — to show that in canoeing, as in everything 
else, “there is a place for everything and everything in its place.” 

In “Katrina’s’’ home waters it may be that the larger sailing canoe, 
as suggested, would be out of place. But there may be localities 
where it would be looked upon as very much in place. “Captain,” of 
Cc , seems to think so, andI dare say there are others—good 
A.C. A. men, too—who in their “inner co ess” think the 
same. 

“Surge” asks, ‘But how about picking heru and earrying herinto 
a boat house up a steep bridge at low Sater? “Surge,” how about 
“picking up” a Mohican No. 2,eh? The writer has seen dozens of 
canoeists together in camp at different times, but in ail the number 
there were very few capable of such an act. If a man can’t haul bis 
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canoe up a bridge, he’s not going to atempt to “jackass” it up. I 
don’t think either he will have to anchor it out. t 314m. canoe 
mentioned by “Surge” must have been &n older sister of as 
the latter is by all udds the weightiest canoe (?) I ever struek. 80 
it was, Iam sorry for the owner’s finanCial loss; but sincerely trust 
her bleaching bones may forever rest in peace. My own experience 
leads me to think that ‘‘Surge”’ exaggerates unintentionally the diff—i- 
culty of handling these large canoes. It certainly was not size, but 
excessive weight, that was at fault in the case of the derelict 
referred to, Take my own canoe, for example, 16ft.x32in. ‘Hold 
on!”’ you say, ‘that is not a racing canoe—you are outside the racing 
limits of the A.C. A.” Not @ canoe.eh! Why not? Because she 
—— to be 14gin. wider and 12in. longer than a Mohican No. 2? Or 
is it because she is 2in. wider than the A.C. A. rules prescribe for a 
eanoe of her length, which? In everything else she h to the A. C, 
A. definition, she is both rowable or paddieable—the latter preferred 
—and sailing, so until proved to the contrary, I will call her a canoe. 
Take her, for instance, with the metal airtanks. centerboard, rudder, 
masts, sails, seats and paddles, she must weigh close 4o 125lbs., prob- 
ably more, and yet I have never had any trouble in getting in or out 
of the boat house, and at times up as steep a bridge as Surge” is 
ever forced to use, I think. 


This talk’of getting rid of the ‘useless paddle,” ‘anchoring our boat 
out to save the trouble of carrying ner into the house,” “wedging the 
mast in,”’ “rig the sails with gaff and boom,” the canoe ‘‘vanishing,” 
etc., etc., all this has greatly the effect of affectation. The canoe is 
a fact, a happy fact for me, and with me it will stay, but there is no 
rubbing out that also fact, that there are canoes and canoes. Then 
why not bring all these canoes into the happy circle of the A. C. A.? 

In the comments on ‘“‘Long Shanks’s” article on “Classification of 
Sailing Canoes,” the editor uses the words ‘as it is the policy of the 
A. C. A. to encourage all legitimate cruising craft.” I don’t know 
whether he speaks ‘by the rule”’ or not, but that is the way it should 
be; and yet, from the other articles from facile pens closely follow- 
ing the above, there would seem to be some who are not anxious to 
live up to this broad principle of good sense and good fellowship. I, 
for one, would much like to hear from some of the Eastern folk who 
have the larger canoe in use, and learn from them of her good and 
bad qualities. 

And now, Mr. Editor, while I am at it, and since you invite ‘“‘views” 
on “Long Shanks’s”’ article, let me have an inch or so more of space. 
The Association rule requires that ‘‘a canoe, to compete in any of the 
races of the A, C. A., must be sharp at both ends, with no counter 
stern or transom, and must be capable of being efficiently paddled 
by one man.” This is the broad rule as laid down, but it don’t 
amount to anything—is utterly valueless, and besides misleading: for 
the rule goes on to say in the next paragraph that, to compete in 
various races, the canoes must be limited to certain sizes for certain 
classes, which is sensible and ee: but is still inconsistent, inas- 
much as the largest size specified—Class B—is not as large as may 
“be capable of being efficiently paddled by one man,” as I know 
from experience, 

With * Long Shanks” I ask, why bar out any canoe that meets 
with the requirements of the Association ? or rather, why should the 
Association say one thing and then turn right around and say they 
— something else ? If they don’t mean it why promulgate it at 
all ? 

‘Long Shanks’s’’ schedule of the classes as they would be under 
the rules as proposed by him, brings out very forcibly to me the in- 
consistencies of the present rules. There are two canoes in his lists 
that belong to members of “ our” club. At present they are both in 
the same class and yet one has no more chance sailing against the 

other than the Guenn had with Mr. Clapham’s sharpie—in other 
words, it had no business there. In ‘“‘ Long Shanks’s”’ list they are 
classed in different divisions and nearer I think to fair rating. Yes 
*“*Shanks” old man!—if you will allow that from a stranger--I think 
you have put it pat, and now if you, or some one else ‘“‘which hes in- 
tlooence”’ would only speak a word in good fellowship for that canoe 


of larger growth which has raised such a ‘boiling of troubled waters” 


the races at Grindstone, and an international race will ‘se sailed 


aud tack on as@lass C that would take the ultra wide canoes: keep- } there as matters are, 


m by: themselves so that tiie smaller craft would get no hard 
kn in Wamping against them, methinks it would be a long step 


toward the'consummation of that broad policy as stated by theeditor | 


orate of the A. C. Ai, to encourage all legitimate crnising 


ethinks also that a salt-water “‘meet”’ wouldn’t be a bad thing to 
show up the good _—" of the big un’s. What say you? HA. 
Newsureg, N. Y. 





THE ROYAL C. C.—The autumn meeting of the Royal Canoe 
Club was held on November 2%, and the following officers were 
elected: Commodore, H.R. H, the Prince of Wales; captain, J. Mac- 
poem (Rob Roy); mates, J. W. Clayton and G. Herbert; cook, F. F. 
Tuckett; purser, 6. J. Wright; secreta 4 T. G. F. Winser; commit- 
tee, the of Caithness, the Hon. A. F. naird, A. B. Ingram, 
Dixon Kemp, E. A. Leach, Major Roberts, Claud Scott, E. B. Tred- 
wen, and W. E.Graham. On mber 8 an adjourned meeting was 
held at which several proposed changes in the rules were acted on. 
Mr. EK. B. Tredwen, seconded by Mr. W. E. Graham, proposed to 
alter rule 28 to read: ‘ Length not exceeding 2ft., with a limit of 
2ft. beam for that length, the beam may be increased 4in. for each 
full inch of length decreased, until the limit beam of 3ft. is reached.” 
Mr. Tredwen also pro d to adopt the clause from the A. C. A. 
rules allowing a beading of 1gin depth and 3¢in. thickness, seconded 
ty. Mr. W. Baden Powell. The following motion was introduced by 

r. Baden Powell and seconded by Mr. W. E. Graham: ‘Any 
member who has won three first prizes in club races of the same 
denomination shall be considered a ‘senior,’ and shall thereby be- 
come ineligible to take any prize given by the club during 1886—ex- 
cept in challenge cup races—in a race of the same denomination as 
that in which he is a ‘senior,’ the prizes given by the club going to 
the juniors. In any race, however, in which a ‘ senior’ competes and 
wins he shall receive a recognized club flag, the ‘ senior flag’ consist- 
ing of a blue silk flag witn club device and year date of his race 
thereon, and also any presentation prize which may be attached to 
such race. In the case of a challenge cup race the winner shall be 
presented witn a distinctive club flag of silk, bearing a suitable de- 
vice, with date of race thereon. e ‘senior’ qualification is to 
include the races of 1885. All three motions were passed, but a 
motion of Mr. T. F. Knowles to abolish side deck flaps was voted 
down, as were several other motions, to allow water ballast, to limit 
sail area and weight of centerboards. 


THE A. C. A. INTERNATIONAL TROPHY.—The following sub” 
scriptions have been received since last week: J. L. Greenleaf $1, 
N. H. Bishop $1, Wm. Lowey $2. ‘Total to date, $64 Subscriations 
of $1 each may be sent to the chairman of the committee, Mr. Wm. 
Whitlock, Nos. 37 and 39 West Twenty-second street, New York. 
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Ep.—The one bearing yout own name will shoot as faras you can 
aim straight. 


Serene -pentanhany, S. C.—Write to Capt. C. E. McMurdo, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

CanaDiIAn, Brockville.—We cannot cempare the boats from the 
dimensions you give. The cuo is given by the N. Y. C.C., amd as 
holders they hav echarge of the races. There would not be time for 


W. L. M., Lynn, N. Y.—Wedo not know the address of the Man- 
hattan Arms Company. 


L —We have seen some cross-bred English and Irish setters which 
were capital field dogs. 


G. H. P., Middletown. Conn.—The E.K.C.S8.B. number of Dr. Jarvis’s 
champion Elcho is 5,129. 


8. 8., Lowell, Mass.—1. The English setter bitch won second at 
Lowell, in 1882. 2. We have no record. 


J. W. M., Tom’s River,—The design you refer to is by Mr. Edward 
Burgess, No. 7 Exchange Plaee; Boston. Write to him for full par- 
ticulars. 


Cutcago.—1. Can a person properly enter a dropper in a pointer 
class? 2. Could a person enter a protest against such entries? Ans. 
1. No. 2. Yes. 


L. F. F.. Boston, Mass.—The subject has been so fully discussed 
already that it is not advisable to reopen it now. The arm will be a 
serviceable weapon in the country you name. 


Dick, Brookfield, Mass.—The floats for fishing lines are a regular 
article to be had of tackle dealers. Write to any of such advertisers 
in this paper. The netting cannot be described ; consult the catalogue 
of some of the net manufacturers. 


H. M. D., Denver, Colo.—A newspaper reports that a Nebraska 
observer has discovered that the prairie dogs supply themselves with 
water by digging wells, each village having one, with a concealed 
opening. He claims to have found one such well 250 feet deep, 
approached by a winding staircase. Whatis your opinion? Ans, 
See discussion of the subject in recent issues. How did the man 
measure the well? 


Penn.—1. Is a setter dog of any use in hunting rabbits? 2. What 
season and what time of night are best for shooting muskrats? 3. 
Can a resident of Pennsylvania shoot ducks in any manner in Cecil or 
Kent county, Maryland, during April? Ans. 1. Yes, a setter can be 
used for that purpose, but it is an unworthy use to put a setter to. 2. 
Moonlight nights in the late fall. 3. The Maryland law forbids wild- 
fowl shooting after March 31. 


G. H.S., New York.—A spring step to the mast was tried on canoes 
in New York and Toronto several years since, but was abandoned 
after a series of careful tests, as the benefits were very slight. We 
have never tried the reel referred to, but such appliances are unsafe 
in a small boat, as in the event of a failure to work properly a cap- 
size ust follow. Two or three battens of moderate size are most 
effective in keeping a sail flat. The sail hoist mentioned is said to 
answer very well, and is used on a number of small yachts in the East, 


M. Hanover, Pa.—I have an 8-pound, 12 grain, choked. I load 3 
drams powder, one card and two heavy wads on powder, and 1 ounce 
No. 8 shot for birds, but find the gun makes too close a pattern. Our 
shooting is in cover that requires quick shooting, and birds hit at 30 
yards and inside-as I am accustomed to shoot—are thoroughly 
smashed and entirely unfit for use. Can I modify the loading to give 
me a wider pattern, or must I change the bore of the gun. Have 
tried various methods of loading, but find the choke works the same. 
Ans. You will probably find it necessary to take the choke out. 








Five Dotiars A YEAR for all professional employments secures 
$1,000 insurance with $5 weekly indemnity in the Travelers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Paid accident policy holders $949,000 in 1884. 
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THE MOST POPULAR 


Repeating Rifle 


IN THE MARKET. 


Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks 
a No.7. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos. 6 
Incheslong 2 24 3 34 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle, 


THE CELLULOID MINNOW. 





This Minnow is practically indestructible. 
pay a to AMERICAN WATERS. This cut shows the exact size of 
or 
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18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUN HARDYT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM PouBLIsHING Company takes pleasure in announcing the publication of a magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. 


eld of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The - } the 1 } 
relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method - 


of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 
All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. The rules necessary for the 


mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 


The second portion aoe 
of the narrowest and deepest 


This book covers the 


opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 


rises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
ritish cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. With their aid and the specifi- 


cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 


favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. ‘ 
The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to whieh small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 


The iron work of yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. The new International Rules of the Road, 


Signa] Service, and a bibliography appear in the Appendix. 


The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


I, The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 


Il. The Nuckel. XVIII. Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
Ill. The Windward. XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Single-Hand Yaw! Deuce. LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Nail Plan and Construction LIL. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
VI. Keel Cetboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIII. The Cutter Petrel. LIII. The Cutter Surf. 
Vil. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VILL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Meriin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
IX. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
X. Open Boat Cruiser. XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVIL. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. LVIIL The Cutter Madge. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. . LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Pian. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 


XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. 


XXXI. The Cutter — 
XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. 


Deck Plans. 


LXII. The Cynthia. 


XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


A folio volume (size of page 14}x12} inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish mm every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


New York Times, Nov. 1. 


The author, Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, is well known to all 
yachtsmen through his writings in behalf of better boats 
and a higher standard of skill while in charge of the yacht- 
ing department of Forest AND STREAM, and his hearty 
devotion to the sport, backed by a thorough scientific train- 
ing, fit him peculiarly for the task he has so well accom- 
plished. The conception of the work is a happy one: the 
subject is treated plainly and practically; fine spun theories 
and elaborated calculations are omitted, and only such re- 
sults are given as will be useful to any intelligent yacht 
sailor or builder. 

New York Evening Post, Oct. 24, 1885. 

This book fills a blank in American yacht literature, and 
will be found a valuable addition to the libraries of our 
American yachtsmen. The subject matter, although covered 
in a measure by such works as Dixon Kemp’s *‘Yacht Design- 
ing” and his ‘Yacht and Boat Sailing,” is presented in more 
attractive form, is much condensed, and is procurable at less 
than haif the cost of these volumes. It is practical through- 
out—practical in the treatment of what is popularly called 
theoretical. . . . Wecan recommend the book, notwith- 
standing its title, ‘Small Yachts,” to all yachtsmen without 
reference to the size of their vessels, existing or in prospect. 


Now Ready. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. 39 Park Row. 





Boston Herald, Oct. 4, 1885. 

One of the best publications on small yachts that has came 
from the press for some years. . . . The volume as a 
whole commends itself to the yachtsmen or to the landsman 
who seek information on the subject of building, rigging, 
fitting out and sailing yachts. 

American Canoeist, October, 1885. 

To the man interested in boats—building, rig or sail—Kun- 
hardt’s book will be as interesting as a novel. It will not be 
read through once and then shelved, but will be kept in a 
— place for easy reference. It cannot get out of 

te. 

New York Commercial Advertiser, Oct. 6, 18-5. 

This collection [the plates] is a concise history of ues 
with small boats at the present time, and has a value whic 
is not easily overestimated. . . The many merits of the 
book will commend it to all who are interested in yachting 
and to all who want to be. 


San Francisco News Letter, Dec. 5, 1885. 


The largest, most complete and handsome volume upon 
small yachts shat we have seen. The whole scope of 
yachting is ably handled. 


The Germantown Telegraph. 


It is beautiful in workmanship, abundantly illustrated and 
proves itself on every page the work of a writer thoroughly 
conversant with and enthusiastic about his subject. . . . 
It is to those who love yachting for its own sake and are intept 
to be their own masters that this work will appeal most suc- 
cessfully, for it shows how to build and run a small yacht, 
which will give all the sport one wants and make a true 
sailor of its owner. 


New York Herald, Dec. 12, 1885. 


There is a growing tendency among those who delight in 
“a whiff of the briny” to own asmall and staunch cruiser, 
and to sail either single-handed or with a nautical shipmate. 
To those whose fancy lies in that direction, but who have not 
yet achieved their ambition, we cannot conceive of a better 
book than tbis of Mr. Kunhardt. There are numerous large 
plates and designs of every kind of boat, which can be rec- 
ommended as reliable. Thereare sail plans and rigging plans, 
and there are also or shrewd suggestions and hints which 
the old seadog as well as the young tyro may read with 
advantage. The Forest and Stream Publishing Company 
issue the book in a style which does them great credit. 


Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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Split Bamboo Fly Rod. 


This cut represents our No. 23 Split Bamboo 
Fly Rod with Grooved Wood Form. Lengtb, 


5 7 ¥ = 101gft ; weight 80z. We make same style rods 


for trout and bass to weigh from 5 to 120z , also 


es = the “Standard Henshall Rod,’’ Lancewood Rods, 
Reels, Turned Stock and Rod Trimmings of all 


descriptions. For New Illustrated Catalogue for 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Orange County, Post Mills, Vermont. 





A complete and reliable guide to the Lakes in the 
Androscoggin Chain, Kennebago, Parmachenee, 


sort ‘“‘Lakeside,’’ and the headwaters of the Con- 
necticut, Magalloway, Androscoggin, Sandy and 
Dead Rivers; also contains a large, new and correct 
map of this vast wilderness, and the Game and Fish 
laws of Maine and New Hampshire. Mlustrated 
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The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 
Connecticut, Dixville Notch, the new summer re- | Devoted to angling, river. ne and sea fishing, and 


ure, 
very Saturday, 16 pages, folio, oe 2d. 
Volume XI. protien ted. with number 429 for 


Eprror—K. B. MARSTON 
om tp pa ee oe ear for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to 


any ited States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
at the above rate. U.S. stamps cap 
with sixty fine engravings; 320 pages, paper cover, a ae oe = order to Sampson, 





A SIDE SHOT (over decoys), 
July 11, 1885, ( me 


in the Uni 


50 cents. Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00. Mailed pi yy re y 
on receipt of price by ae ee or en ene ce anoeee ane PPE 

natural > where to ths angling notes and gts = 

JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, queries; ang’ BE cochenge, column: notices of | $3 #3 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS nee of the current’ number can be had og ahs 
free by sending six cents in stamps to B. B. &#s25 
k . Ss h ton, the iG GASETTE © , 12 and 13. 22333 

Th FISHIN GAZETTE circulates extensi 3 . 

Schwat a 8 earc i anane ous country gentlemen in all a asae 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the of the Empire. 


FRANKLIN RECORDS, 


& i. T. 
—BY— sub; 7 
Send for ©. Book of instructions free 
ss ter and little is not pub- : ‘ * 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER nena brighter and gayer lttle paper is not pub- | Forty years established im this line of business. 
The '@ GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
Second in Command. and all the best papers. 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, “oe on 
Price, 3.00. of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ane THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
dos. 2d tobacco, books of angling ‘and di‘oner | MANAGEMENT AND SEs. | fzive 
For sale by the and to! of 5 AGE NT DISEA I 
requirements of ; also for all general adver- 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. tisements to a well-to-do class in all parts Price $2.00. 
of the eountry and abroad. 


39 Park Row, N. Y. 


“There is a interest in hie 
i Sha pene fishing. 
“One of the best authorities en these and kindred 


Office—1i2 and 13, Fetter-lane London 


your return home. 


only 


Beautify the Walls of Your Rooms | Y xn%z. PORSE- 


With the three new water color hunting scenes by 
the author of *‘Tight Shell” and “Double.” 


size 15X20. ..$2 50 
STOPPING AN INCOMER (Mallards). 11x14... 1 50 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY (Bluebilis), 11x14... 1 50 
Above singly by mail, or the set for $5. 

Address C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 








Remember the negatives may all be developed on 


The lightest, most complete and of _ - : 
ane a. Prive $10 and ee zE.|S& . 7 —— 
ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. : be ~ ee _ 





For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 





Detroit, Mich. 






Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and — Decoys. Duck and ‘Turkey 
Calls. Decoys le like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 


St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 


exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
HILL ON THE DOG. | siete haste ces "ccny tse 
© | Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 


flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them 

ul *. Painted the Sa of the —— 

doz. Sold eale: whom 

Lebo Sine Saves Elena acco? 
em sen , on receipt o 

io Iitustrated list free. I also make solid 

Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 
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With the approach of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change ip our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the ForEST AND STREAM has been in 1}8 we 
hope to make it in 1886. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as instructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the ForEST AND STREAM’s constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. [tis this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions in the dim and distant 
future, but have pinned our faith to present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. This in the kind pf journalism that is bound to succeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we bave maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as renders the paper fit 
for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by men, whose good opinion we 
value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the FoREST AND STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table, 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 


“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of the field-sports to 


which this journal is devoted. 
In other words, the r+ason why the ‘‘Forest and Stream” is liked 


by sportsmen is that the “Forest and Stream” is the hind of paper 


that sportsmen like. 


Goop THINGS IN STORE FOR 1886. 


Among the papers and sketches to appear are the following: 


To the Walled-in Lakes. 


Sketches of exploration and hunting in the Northwest with the Blackfeet and Kootenays. 


By “Yo. 
Cruise of the Coot. 


An account of a BOP alone in a single-hander from New York along the Atlantic sea- 


board to Florida, KUNHARDT, 


Hunting in the Himalayas. 


Scenes and incidents in the life of an Indian forester. By “SHIKAREE.” 


Falcons and Falconry. 


An introduction to the sport of hawking, with illustrations, drawn from nature. By 


R. W. SEIss. 
Game Preserving in Britain. 
A comprehensive series of papers on practical game preserving in Great Britain, with 
descriptions of the game birds of the British Islands, and sketches of sport. By ‘“MooRMAN.” 
Scrimshawing. 


A popular account of how a whaler spends the idle hours aboard ship. By Jas, TEM- 


PLETON BROWN, i - 
The Lower Forms of Life. 


A continuation of the admirable series of essays on the beginning of animal life. By 


JAMES STOLLER. 3 : 
Studies in Botany. 


New chapters on plants and plant life, written and illustrated from rature. By A. W. 
ROBERTS. 


Land and Water Experience in Florida. 


New chapters of experience on the Gulf Coast. By ‘“NESsSMUK.” 


Cruise of the Pilgrim. 


A delightful description of a summer voyaging on the Atlantic in the cutter yacht 
Pilgrim. By W. H. WInNsLow. 


Days with the Barmacide Club. 


A vivacious account of angling luck, good and bad, in Adirondack waters, whose name, 
latitude and longitude the author refuses to disclose. By MILLARD 


Camps of the Kingfishers. 


A further relation of what befel the Kingfishers in their sojourn at Carp Lake, Michigan. 


Camp Flotsam. 


A new series of the chronicles of the outers at Camp Flotsam, with accounts of bass 
fishing in Canadian waters. By WAWAYANDA. 


The weekly issues of the Forest anD STREAM form two volumes each year of twenty- 
six numbers, or 500 pages eacn, and the file constitutes a library of permanent worth. 
Twenty-four volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
(price $1, 50) which hold twenty-six numbers. 

Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by _ 
office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Ad 


Forest AND STREAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. | Sephes 
















The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot sceipt of puliuner'y price. 


Kaist of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 
American Angler’s Book, Norris............... 5 
Ra hcdvidivcanecadececinen waecoedcecece 
Be TENE, DEWGOM. <0. cc ccccee covcscecces 
Angling,.a Book on, Francis.............+..s++ 7 
Angling Literature in England................ 1 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................. 3 


CN | eee eee 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ...................0+8 
Fishing, Bottone or Float IEE ra 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...... .........06 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............... 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hooik and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne...............ceseeeeeees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 


oO 
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29 WO ww 


- 


» 
Practical Trout Oulture..... ....ccccccercodeces 1 
III ooo cccicwcciccceseceves . « 
Prmae’s F Go @-PiRing........ ...00scccccccccesees 2 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters.............. 1 
IN han icsnc cynadosese cessunvase 1 


—— Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 


Po ] 


Troling 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 


Nc cc antucaccecueds "aucedee 2 00 
IE, CHIE, NEng cade cccccosnccceesecnses 1 00 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3% 

BIRDS. 
American Bird Fancier.............0. seccesees 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 2 
I icccasdaccondstudesdanen oegedsunas 
SS ina ss ccacawghongvecatacdewnnent 1 
Birds of esters North America.............. 18 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania...;............ 4 
Birds of the Northwest. ...........0000 secces 4 


Birds and Their Haunts.... ...............00+- 3 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... ; 
Coues’ Field: Ornithology.................s000- 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 


Game ee Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 


Holden’s ‘Book Oe I isacccsccavediccsuns 
Minot’s Land and Game Deda dcclwadeonss 


Me Calis, MAGRAGE......ccccescoccccese 
Natural History of Birds..................0..: 
Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
NS eiincesgeccstwncsctansacads sowanse 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 

Ri gway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., each. panacauaee 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Re sss 6 00 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness................. 12 


Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds........... 
Three in Noruey, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 


a 4 
& 
= 
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we Go 8D 


OE WEY «00. 202 nn ececcesns coceeceee sosceese 1% 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.,............. 1 % 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 


Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 1 50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’,..... 1 00 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 00 
ik asccin dccececdccdiéescaeus 13 
How to Camp vOut, NE Sa dk andaddadsetes 75 
How-to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 1 50 
Rustlings in the Rockies. ..............+- enw a ae 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .............. $ 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 
Farrar’s Guide ae Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake, papet, G8: ClOGR. ......0.00-csessaccsees 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Region 
UMTS case vdecedcosdcacduces aoasees 
Guide Book and = of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard........ 
Map of ae Pac iccatennaconaes 
— of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 
p of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ...........-.--. 


“es 
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SPORTS AND GAMES, 


American Boy’s Own ae and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, eloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 

Cassell’s Book of Sports and es 
food Whis 


Eve aa ‘s Book of rts and Amusements 

rery a 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise 4 
Laws So of Whist, Cavendish 
ae ET ig Adcalccdadcaseeceundas 
Stonehenge ‘aw peceages aaracwoess Sports. wae 
Whist for Beginmers.............ccccseedeeess 


HUNTING—SHOOTING. 


Across Country Wanderer.................... 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech ler, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), “‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............ 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
Se ee 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportamen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive 8. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting “ond xine cacctoncaa 
Hun and Hunters of all Nations, Frost. . 
Hurling Gun Club — Uieenddutadanadaed 
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Shooting 
—— Dessee. Reasieds seddashicedndanessacds 


Sport pt Huntin Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, illustrated 

Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 1 

owes with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. . 


7 
ty 
5 
bossed leather i Wi . 

Sporting Adventures in the Far - Geecseeae 
Sea par ne eulatinte 4 icemead : 
1 
1 
2 


we 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water.. 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 
Boat Racing, Brickwood............... 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
SL iinicc aco Unesdea enecanaaecceedae 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘“Seneca”’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux,................++ 
Canoemg in Kanuckia 
Oe a ee rere e 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts ...............cceseee 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery _........... 5 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop........... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grestenar Screrccerstaieee ; 
Paddle and Portage. oa betndadney ea 
Practical Boat Sailing, | a te 
Practical Boat Building, Neison.............. 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth........ 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé......... 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................... 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp............ 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing. Kemp 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt. 
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HOKSE. 


American Roadsters and Trottin; ~ gases 
Boucher’s Method of Horse: 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols............ 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, svo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo...... 3 
Dwyer’s Horse Book................. 
Horseback Riding, Durant......... 
Horses, Famous American Race..... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting... awe 
Horses, Famous, of America.........  ...... 
a SE BUI cccccccccacccssee oo 
Oe vc ciecus cxpesuccacesnsades 
Mayheow's Horse Doctor. .......ccccccccccesece 
Mayhew’s Horse Management. 
McClure’s Stable Guide..............ccec0 cove 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer.............. 
TR Ss hdc rc ccwntscticcccccadusanus 
Riding eines. Whyte Melville’s........ 
Stable ement, Meyrick.................. 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
a on the Horse, American edition, 
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Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace’s American tud MNEs cane se <occne 


ss 
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KENNEL, 


American Kennel, pee. 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel... 
Dog, Diseases of, ey Bigaws om wae 
Dog Breaking, poy stecarenonresnveresaeeys 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird.............:..00e. 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson...................0. 
Dog, the D , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breakiag, Hammond........ 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
oan ee Rocaaicas “ of, haces ia meme woaeen 
ogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judgin; aes dtdcasdeetadsedeas 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. cine wanaeninae 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. éteccoencoses 
pe LR eee ee 
= Their Management and Treatment in 
Ot ici <asaccdecasacausedes 
English nigh ennel C. Heel, Wok E......cc0.cce. 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vols. II. to X., each.. 
tie. eae 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stablea............... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..................... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
pe acs satodancuencencedaions 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $8.0; 
Wy ck wc cenccccddccadewcnudsaedeecesceése 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 50 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist 1 


Amateur Photographer. ...........cscseeseeees 1 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ...........0- 

Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 2 
ARI, PN ihc, c'ir dns ddd sain asain tacnhenebaiigin eiakice 

Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 1 
Atlas of Jersey ee 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 


Government Report.........20..ce-cecccccceve 
Common oo of the Seashore. ............ 
Eastward 


~ 





y Coast 
How to Make Photographs. . 
ae Sketches. ‘Seymour. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation wi 
GEOR ivnacacecanhasectacedendastten 
Lite an a of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Mi iennnstes 
Mammals of New York, paper. $4; cloth 
Maynara’s Manual of ‘laxidermy....... 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher... 
Natural History Quadruped................... 
North American Mcnkdwteusanaldecageede 
Old St. A e, Fla., illustrated............ 
Packard's. f-Hours With Insects........... 
— Gi.. Besa eres duadbachdgadiagunainene 
— y for Ms cuncudadaeianade ‘ 
Practical Forestry, ee 
Tantdoreer and Home Decoration, 
Practical Orange Culture..........ccccccsesres 
Practical Poultry PE cccedcccacdvecaceees 
Randall’s Practical She —_. eae oceereccceus ° 
Sportsman’ 's Gazetter, 
Sportsman’s Hand Book, Col. Co Park.. 
Studies in Animal Life, oes 
The Cream of Leicestershire................++ 
The Forester, by Brown........ .....+. r 
The Northwest 
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Wild Woods Life, Farrar... ...........sssse00 
Wi Rs. coc cecovevecceccaacege 
Woods Lakes of Maine............0.00000« 
Yousts on O08 BROSP.........a-oe erccesceeve “Seow 
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TEE ITHACA GUN? 





BAKER’s 


Latest and Best Invention. 


ermpest, caters and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A i we G U N S PRICES: $6, $9, $10, $12, $15, si8 and $20. 











< : oe : i . . : , —_ 








FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular 22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gun to 
shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel barrel 
rified. All the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most ctical long-range Air Gun ever made for 

lery or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 

HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Note.—We stamp our name plaimly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”), 





A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A B C teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 
rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with “Canoe 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: Forest anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 

LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


Building.” 











portsmen going south this winter 
should take with them a roll of Dodge’s 
Ferrule Cement. It is just what you will want if 


LORIDA.—S 


you break a fishing . Ask your tackle dealer 
for it. or send 25 cents for sample by mail to A. B 
DODGE, Manchester, N. H. 





Wanted. 
Attention, Gunmakers! 
I want a position with a live, go-ahead con- 
cern that has a line of good goods and desires 
to bring them to the notice of the user and 
the trade. : 

Iean talk gun and use one in field or at trap, 
have seven years’ acquaintance as salesman, 
manager, etc., with the hardware and sport 
ing goods trade, big and little. 

Am at present treasurer and manager of a 
manufacturing company, but desire less con- 


fining business. 
Address, 





GUN, 
Care of Forest and Stream. 


Snowy Owls Wanted. 


FRANK B. 








Cash paid for them in the flesh. 
WEBSTER, Naturali:ts’ Supply Depot, 409 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 2 
WANTED. 





Bear, Buffalo, Deer, Wolves, Foxes, Spotted Cats, 
Civit Cats, Lynx, Panthers, Antelope, Otter, Beav- 
ers and other animals and birds ot all kinds. Ad- 
dress D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Ia. 





OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8 

and Sept. 13, 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short 
of these issues, and would be obliged if any of our 
readers having one or all of these numbers that 
they do not want will send to Forest and Stream 
Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


F ANY READER OF THIS PAPER KNOWS OF 
a suitable “healthy’’ place for a builder of 

pleasure, row and sail boats, they will oblige by 

addressing M. O°GORMAN, Sarnia, Ont. dec24,1t 


ANTED.— FIFTY LIVE WILD RABBITS 
wanted. State price, etc. R. ARNOLDIE, 
dec24,1t 








Newtown, L. I 








for Sule, 


R SALE.—OLDEN TIME CORNER CLOCK, 
8ft. tall, about 200 pounds, extra well preserved, 
walnut case, in running condition but wants clean- 


| ing. Gives year, month, day, hour, minute and 


second, also phases of moon. Any one wishing an 
old relic of this kind will apply to W. L. CRITTEN- 
DEN, Pine View, Va. dec24,1t 





white Hares. 
(Lepus Americanus.) 


A few living specimens will be sent to orders ac. 
companied with the cash, at $2 and delivered 


in order and boxed, at expres 
onion SG RICH Wetheh, Mee —— 


Chester White, Berkshi 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Scotch Collies, 


Beag' 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grasons & Co., 
West oe ester Co., Pa. Send stamp for 


LIVE QUAIL “cnsiton” Pa. and 


W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


ERRETS! FERRETS!! FERRETS!!! SCARE 
off rats! rats!! rats!!! Call or address “SURE 
POP,” 92 Fulton street, New York city. dee24,1t 


OK SALE —.45-CAL. BULLARD REPEATING 
rifle. Address G. W. S., this office. dec24,1t 


___ A the Stat. 
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Rough-Coated St. Bernard 


NERO 


in the stud at $40. Heis very large and powerful, 
dark tawny with regular white markings, 2 yrs. 
old. Sire, Apollo; dam, Diana. Apollo is the best 
St. Bernard dog in Switzerland, and owned by Hein- 
rich Schumacker. Nero took 2d, Philadelphia, 1885, 
and received ‘‘honorable mention” at Basle. Also 
services booked for smoeth-coated St. Bernard 


TURK, 


which arrived on Celtic Dec. 6. Fee $40. 
Also for sale pups just whelped, out of imported 
Favorite by Nero; first litter. 
W. J. EHRICH, 306 West Fifty-eighth st., N. Y. 
dec10,imo 


SCOTCH COLLIES 


IN THE STUD. 


CHAMPION REX (A.K.R. 149). Fee $20. 

STREPHON (A.K.R. 2730). Fee $30. 

Young ~— oot ies for sale. Can be seen, 
or address JAS LINDSAY, 346 Communipaw ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 
(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 

Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and 
medals in England, including championship Crystal 
Palace, January, 1885; Ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- 
cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25. 

NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)— 
The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 

Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, 
Box 629, New Haven, Conn. 











IN THE STUD. 


The well known pointer Donald II. (A.K.R 2545). 
Fee $35. Young stock forsale. Address CLIFTON 
KENNELS, 7% Clifton Place, Jersey City, = = - 

dec10, 








Christmas is Coming! 


If you have not completed your list of purchases 
for gifts, why not choose one of these? 


Sport with Gun and Rod (Meyer), - 


Small Yachts (Kunhardt), 
Forest and Stream, . 


Portraits of Dogs (set of 26), - - 
Antelope and Deer of America (Caton), 


American Kennel Register, 
Canoe Handling (Vaux), - 


Canoe and Camp Cookery, (“Seneca’’), 


Cruise of Aurora (Neide), 


Training vs. Breaking (Hammond), - 


Woodcraft (** Nessmuk ’’), 


Price $15.00 


- - - 7.00 

~ - - ” 4.00 
= 3.00 

+ 2.50 

- - ° 1.50 

- . - 1.00 

- 1.00 

~ . - ” 1.00 
“ 1.00 

- . - ” 1.00 


Sent postpaid to any address by the 


FOREST AND 


STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 








